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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  reeoltet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  cMacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  et  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless. — Ds  Foi. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  is  on  the 
look-out  for  a  candidate  at  the  Presidential  Election, 
which  will  take  place  practically  fifteen  months  hence. 
There  is  a  general  belief  that  President  Grant  desires 
and  is  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  a  nomination  from 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  a  wide-spread  conviction  that 
if  this  nomination  should  be  accepted  as  the  choice  of 
the  party,  the  last  remaining  chance  of  retrieving  the 
disasters  of  1874  will  be  destroyed  for  the  Republicans. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Republican  Conventions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  declared  against 
President  Grant's  re-election  for  a  third  term.  The 
former  made  their  protest  last  week ;  it  was  forwarded 
to  the  President,  and  drew  from  him  an  answer  which 
indicates  as  clearly  as  possible  that  General  Grant  does 
look  forward  to  a  third  term,  that  he  will  not 
refuse  a  nomination  if  it  is  pressed  upon  him 
by  his  partisans  among  the  Republican  party 
managers,  and  that  he  resents  the  attempts  made 
to  condemn  his  nomination  beforehand.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  President  Grant’s  letter 
on  the  level  ground  of  argument ;  for  those  who  hope  to 
evade  the  difficulty  by  repudiating  the  third  term  in 
vague  generalities  and  appeals  to  unwritten  law,  really 
intend  to  direct  the  President’s  attention  to  certain  un¬ 
pleasant  truths  which  he  seems  unwilling  to  bear  in 
mind.  The  country  has  grown  distrustful  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  Republican  party  as  a  whole 
would  gladly  be  rid  of  the  President ;  but  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  not  take  the  hint,  though  for  taking  it  the 
Washingtonian  precedent  offers  a  good  excuse,  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  placemen  may  secure  him  the  party 
nomination  at  the  next  National  Convention  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  if  so  the  Democrats  must  win  in  the  de¬ 
cisive  struggle  of  1876. 


promised  Press  Bill.  Some  of  the  provisions  are  any. 
thing  but  liberal,  forbidding  as  they  do  all  discussion  of 
the  Constitutional  Laws  unless  the  President  thinks 
they  stand  in  need  of  revision.  In  fact,  what  Bentham 
caUs  the  substantive  law  will  be  little  changed  for  the 
better;  and  the  chief  change  will  be  the  transfer 
of  the  jurisdiction  to  common  juries.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
advantage  to  journalism  to  be  judged  by  juries  instead 
of  fire-eating  commandants,  but  the  Pi'ess  Bill  will 
prove,  if  the  Debata  is  right,  a  poor  instalment  of 
liberty  of  speech. 


The  German  newspapers  are  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  willing  ear  that  has  been  given  to  the  recent  distrust 
of  the  pacific  intentions  of  Germany.  They  express 
much  gratitude  to  the  Austrian  Government  for  refusing 
to  join  in  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  England,  and 
declining  to  entertain  the  prevalent  suspicion  of  Berlin. 
This  mark  of  confidence  ib- indeed  very  generous  if  it  is 
the  case,  as  was  rumoured',  that  when-  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Italy  met  at  Venice,  tho 
German  Government  seriously  considered  the  question 
of  at  once  mobilising  their  forces ;  but  so  many  people 
are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  such  rumours,  that 
only  the  very  credulous  care  to  trust  them.  To  do  tho 
German  Press  justice,  their  language,  with  tho  exception 
of  the  famous  article  in  the  Berlin  Post^  has  never  been 
otherwise  than  temperate  and  peaceful.  Their  testimony 
is  unequivocally  that  Germany  desires  peace.  With  all 
the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  bullying  and  over¬ 
bearing  spirit  of  German  citizens  in  all  parts  of  tho 
world,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  between 
loose  irresponsible  bluster,  pardonable  in  a  nation  to 
which  power  and  triumph  are  new,  and  the  deliberate 
resolution  of  a  Government ;  and,  as  wo  have  argued  at 
length  elsewhere,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  very  care¬ 
fully  the  interests  that  are  at  work  in  the  dissemination 
of  alarming  rumours  before  giving  them  too  hasty 
belief. 


The  Committee  of  Thirty  are  conducting  their  labours 
under  minute  and  critical  inspection.  They  are  going 
rjipidly  through  the  Constitutional  Bills  submitted  to 
them.  At  the  instance  of  M.  Richard  they  have  agreed 
to  suggest  a  modification  of  Clause  2,  which  in  its 
present  form  says  the  President  is  to  convoke  the 
Chambers  at  the  request  of  a  majority,  plus  one,  of  each 
of  them.  It  is  suggested  that  one-third,  plus  one,  of 
each  of  the  Chambers  shall  be  free  to  take  this  step. 
Whether  the  Government  assent  to  this  modification  is 
not  known — one  semi-official  rumour  says  that  they  will 
not.  In  the  Senate  Bill  the  Committee  have  inserted  very 
properly  an  alteration  which  reserves  to  the  Chambers 
the  right  of  declaring  w’ar — a  change  to  which  it  is 
rumoured  the  Government  will  assent.  The  Pebats  has  put 
forth  what  professes  to  be  a  true  sketch  of  M.  Dufaure’s 


The  latest  news  from  Burmah  is  not  so  pacific  as 
came  last  week  from  the  correspondent  of  tho  Indian 
Daily  News.  The  newspaper  interviewer,  however 
commendable  his  energy,  was  not  likely  to  be  admitted 
at  the  first  impetuous  charge  to  the  most  secret  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  King ;  and  His  Majesty  seems  resolved  to 
make  some  use  of  his  extensive  warlike  preparations, 
and  show  fight  for  the  disputed  territory.  According 
to  last  week’s  telegram,  he  disavowed  all  complicity 
with  the  attack  on  the  Yunan  Expedition ;  and  now  to 
show  how  high  and  impartial  is  the  mind  of  the  Lord  of 
the  White  Elephant,  he  has  been  receiving  at  Mandalay 
with  great  honours  the  Chinese  general  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  attack.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  another  little  war  on  the  fringe  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  and,  as  we  pointed  out  three  weeks  ago, 
it  is  likely  to  be  troublesome  and  expensive. 
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Tho  great  queKtion  of  tho  exclusion  of  strangers, 
which  Mi*.  Disiaeli  declared  too  complicated  for  legis¬ 
lative  wisdom,  was  settled  on  Monday  by  depriving  the 
single  member  of  his  right  to  clear  the  galleries.  A 
single  member  may  still  espy  strangers,  but  it  no  longer 
follows  that  tho  Speaker  at  once  orders  them  to  with¬ 
draw  ;  when  notice  is  taken  of  the  presence  of  strangers, 
the  House  will  now  be  asked  to  decide,  without  de¬ 
bate  or  amendment,  whether  they  shall  withdraw  or 
not.  Lord  Hartington’s  resolutions  having  been  rejected, 
tho  relations  of  the  Press  to  tho  House  are  left  indeter¬ 
minate  as  before ;  the  reporters  have  only  gained  this 
privilege,  along  with  other  strangers,  that  they  cannot 
be  excluded  at  tho  unsupported  instance  of  a  single 
Member.  Wo  shall  probably  hear  no  more  of  the 
question  for  some  time  ;  unless  single  members  whose 
rights  have  been  infringed  begin  to  feel  what  a  power 
they  have  lost  and  chafe  accordingly.  The  chief  feature 
in  the  adjourned  debate  was  a  lively  attack  on  the  front 
Opposition  Bench  by  their  sweet-tempered  ally  Mr. 
Horsman.  Whether  Mr.  Horsman  was  right  or  w*rong 
in  charging  the  Opposition  w*ith  having  made  this  a 
party  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  treated  it  as  a  party  question.  There  was  a  great 
parade  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Downing  Street  on 
Monday  afternoon,  to  keep  the  spirit  of  discipline  firm 
and  sinewy.  Mr.  Horsman  said  in  the  House  that  he 
watched  the  face  of  Mr.  Disraeli  w*hen  Lord  Hartington 
gave  notice  of  his  resolutions,  and  that  he  never  saw  it 
wear  so  mischievous  an  expression.  Mr.  Disraeli  w’as 
j)robably  thinking  of  his  well-drilled  battalions. 


There  are  some  g^d  recommendations  in  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Corrupt  Pmetices  at 
tions,  and  there  are  others  which  are  highly  questionable. 
They  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  two  Judges  should  con¬ 
duct  all  inquiries  on  which  hangs  the  fate  of  a  Member 
— a  recommendation  which  involves  the  appointment  of 
an  extra  J udge,  and  which  is  by  no  means  certain  to 
stop  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  cure — timorousness  on  the 
part  of  a  single  Judge.  Whether  the  end  which  the 
Committee  had  in  view  might  not  be  accomplished  by 
putting  on  the  Bench  a  Member  of  Parliament  as 
assessor,  is  a  fair  question.  The  Committee  show  a 
certain  boldness  in  advising  the  appointment  of  an 
officer — the  Election  Prosecutor — whose  business  it  will 
be  to  watch  every  inquiry  and  institute  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  everybody  who  appears  to  have  had 
guilty  connection  with  electoral  malpractices.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  adopted  this  advice  they  would 
show  their  resolution  to  put  down  corruption  in  a  way 
in  which  they  never  yet  have  done.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Select  Committee  lay  most  stress  upon  the  most 
questionable  portion  of  their  report — the  appointment  of 
two  Judges  instead  of  one.  We  greatly  fear  that  the 
House  will  attend  only  to  the  recommendations  in  favour 
of  leniency  and  relaxation  of  the  law. 


The  dissolution  of  the  semi-official  Press  Bureau 
attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin,  at  first  an¬ 
nounced,  is  now  denied.  Tho  denial  is  made  on  tho 
ground  that  tho  Bureau  never  had  any  existence, 
'rids  is  a  mere  quibble ;  tho  fact  of  such  a  I*rcss  Bureau 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  existence  of  a  stall’  of  w’riters 
who  received  confidential  communications  from  tho 
Foreign  Office — was  known  to  everyone  who  was  at  all 
behind  tho  scenes.  Both  the  Homo  Otlice  and  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Berlin  are  provided  with  a  staff  of  confidential 
writers,  and  Berlin  is  not  singular  in  this  respect  on  tho 
Continent.  Wo  learn  from  a  source  we  have  every  reason 
to  trust  in,  that  the  dissolutiou  or  dismissal  in  question 
is  owing  to  a  recent  display  of  indiscreet  zeal  (“  surtouU 
point  de  zide  !  ”  sidd  'ralleyrand)  on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  members  of  tho  Foreign  Office  Press  Bureau  ;  and 
that  indiscreet  zeal,  provoking  them  to  a  misconception 
and  exaggeration  of  what  they  had  been  told,  was  dis- 
])layed  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  war-scare.  It  is  also 
stated  that  tho  Emperor  hi ms<*1f,  in  a  sitting  of  the  State 
(youncil,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  certain  utter¬ 
ances  of  semi-official  journals  whicii  were  destined  to 
“  force  his  hand  ”  in  the  Cloisters'  Bill.  But  this  Im¬ 
perial  complaint  would  i*efer  to  a  distinct  Bureau. 


A  very  important  case,  affecting  the  liability  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  of  other  carriers,  was  decided  on  Tuesday 
last  by  the  House  of  Lords.  On  an  appeal  from  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  it  was  settled  that  a  rail- 
w'ay  or  steamship  company  could  not,  by  a  notice 
printed  on  the  back  of  a  passenger’s  ticket,  avoid 
responsibility  for  negligence,  unless  the  passenger’s 
attention  had  been  specially  called  to  tho  notice  and  he 
had  accepted  tho  ticket  on  the  understanding  that  he 
would  have  no  remedy  against  negligence.  The 
question  has,  how*ever,  been  raised  whether  it  should  be 
taken  as  settled  law  that  even  with  such  notice  carrying 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  impose  as  a  condition  of 
their  ordinary  contracts  that  their  negligence,  however 
gross,  shall  not  render  them  liable  for  damages.  If  tho 
law  be  imperfect  on  this  point.  Parliament  ought  surely 
to  bo  called  on,  even  now,  to  pass  a  short  amending  or  de¬ 
claratory  Act.  Why  should  any  railway  company  be 
allowed  to  give  notice  that  it  will  do  wrong  with 
impunity  ? 


It  would  seem  that,  after  all,  the  defeat  of  tho  Con¬ 
servatives  in  Brecknockshire  was  not  owing  to  the  dis- 
content  of  the  landed  gentry  uliout  their  fisheries.  At 
h'ust,  the  defeutetl  (’on.servative  candidate,  Mr.  Howel 
G.vyn,  has  written  to  tho  Tinted  to  say  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  guiltless.  ^Ir.  G  wyn  attributes  the  defeat  to  the 
action  taken  “  by  a  large  section  of  the  Dissenting 
preachers,  who,  with  a  gang  of  students,  w'cre  sent  out 
ilaiily  from  their  colleges  throughout  the  county  dis¬ 
seminating  tlie  detestable  and  immoral  doctrine  that  any 
elector  might  ]>romiso  his  vote  to  a  candidate,  enter  his 
committee-i*oom,  tjike  his  card,  and  then  vote  for  his 
opponent  with  |K‘rfect  impunity  under  the  shelU*r  of  tho 
ballot ;  that  this  unrighteous  act  would  be  condoned 
by  their  respective  ministers  under  the  pretext  that  tho 
end  justifies  the  means,  and  that  it  w’ould  Iw  no  sin  in 
the  sight  of  God.”  ^Ir.  (J  wyn,  in  whose  statement  one 
stems  t»)  catch  the  note  of  Celtic  insubordination  to  fact, 
does  not  say  on  what  questions  the  Dissenting  {>astors 
encouraged  their  flock  to  seek  the  shelter  of  tho  ballot ; 
but  one  is  safe  to  conjecture  that  it  was  not  tho  fishery* 
grievance. 


The  prospect  opened  up  by  tho  report  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  and  Auditor- General  on  the  capital  account  of 
the  Post-Office  Telegraphs  is  neither  satisfactory  as 
regards  tho  past  nor  cheering  as  regards  the  future. 
'Ihe  original  sum  provided  for  their  purchase  was  eight 
millions,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  terms 
u]>on  which  the  shareholders  were  compensated  were 
absurdly*  liberal,  and  did  great  honour  to  the  astuteness 
of  tho  directors  of  the  various  companies.  Three  or 
four  years  later  we  heard  that  in  spite  of  the  manifold 
manipulations  of  the  capital  and  revenue  accounts,  and 
notwithstanding  the  cool  way  in  which  ^Ir.  Scuda¬ 
more  and  his  allies  or  subordinates  had  either  laid 
hands  upon  other  funds  passing  through  tho  Post-Office 
or  had  omitted  to  pay  over  revenue  and  deposit  balances 
in  his  j)osscssion,  there  was  nevertheless  still  so  great  a  de¬ 
ficiency  that  Parliament  had  to  authorise  the  creation  of  a 
further  million  and  a  quarter  of  capital,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  about  100,000/.,  is  already*  expended,  whilst 
on  some  of  tho  great  lines  of  communication  no  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  railway  claims  has  been  arrived  fit,  and  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  account  can  l)e  clo.sed  without 
a  farther  issue  of  capital.  Thanks  to  the  dilatoriness  of 
tho  Government  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  reckless¬ 
ness  of  tho  executive  officers  subsequently,  the  purchase 
of  the  telegraphs  will  not  fall  short  of  ten  millions.  To 
pay*  interest  on  this  sum,  their  receipts  must  show  a 
net  profit  of  at  least  300,<X)0/.  per  annum,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  they  do  not  amount  to  two-thirds  of  that 
sum,  so  that  each  year  sees  an  increasing  deficit, 
and  with  it  an  increased  charge  upon  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  But  the  real  blot  upon  the  whole  system, 
both  of  purchase  and  administration,  is  summed 
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up  binefly  by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- General  in 
the  pernicious  habit  of  the  Treasury  in  giving,  and  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  admitting,  ex  post  facto 
authorities  as  official  sanction  for  the  inconsiderate 
rashness  of  a  spendthrift  department.  Such  authorities 
arc,  in  fact,  no  authorities  at  all,  but  mere  acquiescence 
in  what  is  considered  irremediable — or  in  what  would 
take  too  much  trouble  to  remedy  or  redress.  The  Great 
Control  Department,  as  the  Treasury  likes  to  call  itself, 
reckons,  and  with  probable  certainty,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  first,  and  the  taxpayer  public  afterwards, 
will  merely  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  sight  of  such 
waste  and  carelessness,  and  therefore  they  give  their 
official  sanction,  accompanied  no  doubt  with  a  moral 
lecture  to  which  no  one  pays  attention,  and  which  is  not 
meant  to  bo  taken  in  earnest,  and  publicly  endorse  the 
ordinary  maxim  of  official  mismanagement.  Fieri  iton 
debuit, factum  valet. 

When  Owen  Glendower  boasted  that  he  could  call  up 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  the  fiery  Hotspur  answered, 
“  So  can  I ;  hut  will  they  come?  ”  Lord  Cardwell  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  have  been 
speaking  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  question  of  the  Army  Reserves.  .His 
Lordship  does  not  deny  that  our  army  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  under  age  recruits,  but  he  says  that, 
by  the  system  wliicli  he  introduced,  the  Secretary-at- 
War  can  call  up  the  Reserves.  The  Duke  acknowledged 
that  he  could,  but  he  added  Hotspur’s  query,  ‘'Will 
they  come  ?  ”  His  Royal  Highness  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the}”  would  not.  Other  officers  share  in  that 
opinion,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  conceal  the  fact  that, 
except  to  receive  their  pay  upon  quarter-day,  our  boasted 
Reserves  decline  to  show  themselves.  The  actual 
strength  of  the  force  is  said  not  to  exceed  seven  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  a  number  of  these  are  supposed  to  have 
fraudulently  enlisted  into  the  militia.  The  Duke  owned 
that  if  ho  wished  to  call  them  out  even  for  a  week, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  get  them,  and  blandly  added, 
“  the  Reserve  at  present  is  much  more  on  paper  than  in 
reality.”  Those  who  take  an  optimist  view  of  the  state 
of  our  army  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  facts  which  the 
late  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  dis¬ 
closed.  We  have  a  fighting  army  of  boys,  a  great 
number  of  whom  are  in  hospital,  and  a  greater  number 
too  young  and  delicate  to  be  sent  on  foreign  service. 
To  support  this  noble  army  we  have  a  reserve  which 
exists  much  more  on  paper  than  in  reality,  and  which 
declines  to  turn  out  e.vcept  to  receive  pay.  With 
Europe  arming  to  the  teeth,  and  all  the  Continental 
Powers  i*e-organising  their  forces,  the  admirable  condi¬ 
tion  in  w'hicli  the  English  army  is  allowed  to  be  is  a 
pleasing  contrast,  as  showing  us  to  be  a  peace-loving 
nation,  and  quite  satisfied  as  to  our  own  security. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  very  artfully  accommodated  him¬ 
self  to  the  temper  of  the  House  this  Session  when  he 
entertained  it  with  the  amusing  corruptions  of  the  un¬ 
reformed  little  boroughs  of  New  Romney  and  Wood- 
stock.  When  ho  obtains  an  audience  more  inclined 
for  serious  business,  w’o  trust  Sir  C.  Dilke  w'ill  direct 
attention  to  the  by  no  means  amusing  maladministra¬ 
tion  of  the  reformed  big  borough  of  Chelsea.  Com¬ 
plaints  have  come  from  the  members  of  that  huge 
community  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  that  they  are 
oppresscnl  with  impure  air,  from  maladministration 
of  the  drainage  works ;  with  impure  'water,  from 
maladministration  of  the  Metropolitan  waterworks ; 
with  the  nuisance  of  ill-kept  wards ;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  })hysical  oppressions,  with  very  heavy 
local  rates.  Notwithstanding  exceptionally  heavy 
charges  for  sanitary  works,  it  appears  that  during 
the  last  twenty  years  the  reduction  of  the  deaths 
from  foul  air  diseases  in  Chelsea  has  been  inappreci¬ 
able.  The  death-rates  are  much  now  as  they  were  when 
examined  by  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases  to  the 
total  deaths  w'ere— of  the  gentrj'  and  professional  classes, 
7  per  cent. ;  of  the  tradesmen,  10  per  cent. ;  and  of  the 


greater  mass,  the  artisans,  19  per  cent.  The  mean  ago 
of  death  was— of  the  first  class,  45;  of  the  second,  30; 
and  of  the  artisans,  24  only.  There  is,  moreov'or,  a 
twofold  loss  of  property  and  life  in  the  district,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  hydrants  with  a  constant  supply 
of  water.  Then  there  are  heavy  rates  imposed  by  the 
stupid  administration  of  the  poor  laws  in  contmvention 
of  sound  principles.  These  defects  are  no  doubt  due  to 
the  “  non-feasance  ”  of  Sir  C.  Dilke’s  ])rcdece.s8or8,  as 
representatives,  and  the  erroneous  legislation  to  which 
they  w'ere  parties.  Hitherto,  as  a  class,  the  ^letropolitan 
representatives  have  been  characterised  by  subservience 
to  narrow  views  and  sinister  interests  ;  and  Sir  C.  Dilke 
W'ill  not  be  true  to  his  antecedents  unless  he  sols  them  a 
better  example. 

We  are  now  made  acquainted  with  the  particular 
purjjose  for  which  Mr.  Froude  w'as  chosen  to  go  out  to 
South  Africa  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Lord  Carnarvon  has 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  L':>rds  a  despatch  to 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  in  which  he  proposes  to  assemble  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  South  African  Colonies 
and  States  with  a  view  to  united  action.  The  despatch 
ends  with  a  suggestion  that  a  confederation  of  the 
European  Settlements  in  South  Africa  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  Mr.  Froude  is  sent  to  attend  the  (/onfercnco 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr, 
Froude  is  a  well-known  “  Confederationist,”  and  if 
the  political  necessities  of  this  earthly  globe  were 
fully  satisfied  by  a  scheme  of  universal  federalism 
w’e  make  no  doubt  he  would  contrive  a  ])roject  of 
federal  union  for  the  solar  system.  Of  his  fitness 
for  a  delicate  diplomatic  mission  we  have,  as  we  hinted 
last  week,  very  grave  doubts.  Ijord  (/amarvoii’s  pro¬ 
posal  embraces  not  oidy  the  British  Colonies  of  the 
Cape  and  Natal  but  the  Dutch  States ;  and  though  a 
compulsory  union  be  disclaimed,  wo  fear  some  unreason¬ 
able  pressure  may  bo  brought  to  bear  on  the  Boers. 
They  are  not  a  race  with  whom  European  civilisation 
has  much  sympathy ;  but  they  left  our  territory  to  have 
freedom  to  govern  themselves,  and  they  may  not  care 
to  have  Mr.  Froude  sent  into  the  desert  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  fold. 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  unfortunate  enongh  to  have  placed 
himself  altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  the  House  of 
Commons ;  so,  though  be  had  a  very  strong  case  in 
favour  of  his  motion  calling  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
realisation  of  the  Irish  Church  ])roj)erty  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  he  only  carried  thirty-four  Members  into 
the  lobby  with  him.  The  question  was  not  a  party 
question,  so  that  Mr.  Jenkins’  ill-success  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  strength  of  the  Conservative  majority ; 
but  thinly  disguised  charges  of  corruption  against 
judicial  persons,  for  such  the  Commissioners  really 
were,  do  not  go  down  with  Parliament.  11  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins,  not  being  personally  familiar  with  the  facts,  had 
taken  the  pains  either  to  “  make  them  up  ”  care¬ 
fully,  or  to  get  a  seconder  for  his  motion  who 
knew  something  of  the  subject,  he  might  have 
made  an  impression  even  on  an  advoi*S3  audience. 
But  Mr.  Wm.  Shaw,  who  seconded  the  motion 
for  inquiry,  was  obviously  unacquainted  with  the 
case,  and  merely  took  it  up  in  order  to  make  a 
monstrous  proposal,  which  seems  really  a  bad  joke,  for 
the  endowment  of  tha  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in 
Ireland  out  of  the  property  taken  away  from  the  Angli¬ 
can  Establishment.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
damaging  advocacy  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  the  bewildering 
ignorance  of  his  seconder,  the  debate  fully  sustained  all 
that  severest  criticism  has  said  about  the  operation  of 
Disendowment  in  Ireland.  Member  after  Mernl)er  got 
up  on  the  Conservative  side  to  defend  the  decisions  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  policy  of  the  representative 
Church  Body,  or  the  moral  purity  of  the  Irish  Clergy. 
But  not  a  single  allegation  was  in  substance  disproved. 
“  There  is  no  help  for  spilt  milk  wo  never  thought 
there  'W’as.  But  we  trust  the  Irish  precedent  will 
be  borne  in  mind  when  the  English  Church  is  dis¬ 
established. 
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The  public  reception  given  to  the  five  cabinet-makers  ever  harboured  the  monstrous  project  of  aggression 
who  were  convicted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Old  Bailey  from  which  she  is  said  to  have  been  averted  by  moral 
for  picketiug,  on  their  release  from  prison  by  their  physical  threat.  In  the  absence  of  those 

ing  of  .sympathy  with  tho  men,  who.se  motives,  at  all  diplomatic  disclosnres  which,  for  obyions  reasons  must 
events,  were  })ure  and  disinterested.  These  men,  what-  ^  witliheld  for  many  years  to  come,  all  speculation  on 
ever  o})iiiion  may  bo  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  subject  must  bo  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  The 
their  i>olicy,  were  actuated  by  no  personal  or  selfisli  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  this  exciting  chapter 
motives,  but  freely  incurred  the  most  odious  risk  that  a  of  history  is  probably  reserved  for  posterity  •  the  real 
respectable  man  can  encounter— the  degradation  of  intentions  of  the  German  Government  maV  remain 

r“" 

that  jirompts  such  conduct  must  be  recognised  as  pecu-  Bismarck  are  published  in  the  middle  of  next 

liarly  valuable  in  the  present  state  of  society.  In  an  century.  Still,  if  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
age  whoso  besetting  sin  is  greed,  and  in  a  civilisation  matters  of  such  moment  between  great  States  can  be 
threatened  with  danger  through  the  anarchical  predomi-  transacted  openly ;  if  negotiations  affecting  the  lives  of 
nance  of  the  self-seeking  virtues,  it  is  something  to  find  millions  must  still  bo  entrusted  to  the  secret  manaire- 


age  whoso  besetting  siii  is  greed,  and  in  a  civilisation  matters  of  such  moment  between  great  States  can  be 
threatened  with  danger  through  the  anarchical  predomi-  transacted  openly ;  if  negotiations  affecting  the  lives  of 

nance  of  the  self-seeking  virtues,  it  is  something  to  find  millions  must  still  bo  entrusted  to  the  secret  manage- 

inen  who  are  ready  to  face  tho  vile  contamination  of  i  /*  i  •  -ui  r  -j.  •  «  . 

,  ,  ,  ment  of  a  more  or  less  irresponsible  few,  it  is  well  to 

prison  on  behalf  of  principle.  ,  .  ^  i  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

‘  subject  such  scares  as  this  which  has  lately  agitated 

'  Europe  to  the  strictest  possible  examination.  If  we  are 

But  tho  demonstration  that  greeted  the  cabinet-  entering  on  a  period  of  unrest  and  disquiet,  which  must 
makers  on  their  release  h:vd  a  meaning  of  greater  public  last  until  the  gigantic  armaments  of  the  Continental 
interest.  It  meant  that  the  conduct  of  the  men  was  Powers  are  put  an  end  to  by  mutual  consent  or  by 
ratified  by  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  not  disastrous  conflict,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  guarding 
mon-ly  <,f  tho  80.callcd  workinpclaas  leaders,  but  of  the  unfounded  alarms, 

entire  body  ot  Unionists.  What  the  law,  as  laid  down 

at  the  Old  Bailey,  condemns  as  a  crime,  the  great  body  Earl  Russell’s  request  on  Monday  for  the  production 
of  workmen  con.scicntiously  affirm  to  be  the  exercise  of  of  the  diplomatic  papers  that  have  passed  on  the  subject 
a  just  right.  Professor  Beesly  put  their  views  in  a  was  of  course  refused ;  but  if  they  had  been  produced 
clear  and  striking  light.  He  said  that  tho  effect  of  the  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  have  thrown  as 
conviction  of  the  five  cabinetmakers  was  that  in  the  „„  the  real  grounds  or 

UrimiTial  Law  Amendment  Act  tho  word  “coerce  ,  »  ^  n  •  t/* t-i  i 

means  “persuade.”  It  has  been  generally  supposed  absence  of  grounds  for  the  panic.  If  it  were  possible  to 

that  “  p<‘rsnasion  ”  and  “  force  ”  meant  opposite  things,  obtain  from  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  the  Ti-mes  four 
but  under  the  ruling  of  a  middle-class  Judge  by  a  middle-  weeks  ago,  which  originated  all  the  disturbance,  the 
cla.ss  jury,  it  wa.s  now  settled  that  “persuasion”  exact  source  of  his  information,  wo  might  perhaps  be 
and  “  force  ”  were  tho  same.  The  peculiarity  more  directly  on  tho  track  of  the  mystery.  The  start- 
of  the  cabinet-milkers  was  that  they  conducted  jij^g  part  of  that  remarkable  letter  was  the  assertion 
picketing  entirely  by  what  teetotalers  c.all  “moral  that  the  Uerlin  Government  had  deliberately  considered 

made.  Kxeept  under  tbo  Criminal  Law  Amendment  ‘be  propnety  of  attacking  1  ranee  before  her  military 
A(*t  no  such  “  j)erKUiision  ”  conld  bo  called  criminal,  and  organisation  was  completed,  and  exacting  from  ber  an 


the  workmen  naturally  object  to  being  punished  as  indemnity  of  such  amount  as  effectually  to  cripple  her 


I’rimiual.s  for  doing  acts  i-hat  are  innocent,  if  not 
laudahle,  when  performed  by  other  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  case,  moreover,  is  a  severe  commentary 
upon  the  wisdom  of  tho  Royal  Commission  that  has 
just  reported  on  the  liubour  Ijuws.  That  Commission, 
including  such  eminent  lawyers  as  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coeklmrn,  Sir  R.  Montague  Smith,  and  Mr.  Russell 


resources,  and  render  her  for  many  years  incapable  of 
breaking  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  only  hope  of  escape 
for  the  French  was  represented  as  lying  in  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  Czar  when  ho  visited  Berlin.  How  far, 
then,  has  this  alarming  gossip  been  confirmed  by  sub¬ 
sequent  disclosures  ?  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 


Ciirney,  refusetl  to  recommend  any  alteration  of  the  |  believe  when  wo  put  this  question  and  try  to  find  an 


Criininrd  Ijuw  Amendment  Act,  on  tho  ground  that  it 
did  not  interfere  with  peaceful  jiicketing.  And  now  the 
first  eas(*  that  luis  arisen  shows  that  their  interpretation, 
nltlioiigli  consistent  with  common  sense,  is  not  law. 
'riierc  c.in  bo  no  doubt  that  workmen  cannot  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  state  of  tlio  law,  and  an  agitation  will  now 
1)0  promoted  tbroughout  tbo  country  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act. 


answer  to  it.  The  Czar  wont  to  Berlin,  and  the  peace 
has  been  kept ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  tho  semi-official 
declarations  of  tho  Parisian,  tho  German,  and  the  Russian 
Press  the  scare  was  utterly  without  foundatiou ;  its 
author  was  merely  repeating  the  idle  or  interested  gossip 
of  Parisian  society.  There  was  no  ground  for  suspect¬ 
ing  Germany  of  any  design  so  infamous  as  that  attri¬ 
buted  to  her,  except  the  belief  that,  apart  from  moral 
considerations,  it  would  bo  an  advantageous  thing  for 
Germany  to  do,  and  that  moral  considerations  were  not 
likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  statesman  wdio  presides 
over  her  destinies.  That  statesman  himself  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  Lord  Odo  Russell  that  he  would  as  soon 
think  of  falling  upon  Kullman  in  prison  to  secure  him- 


111 L  PEACE  OF  EUROPP’.  Germany  to  do,  and  that  moral  considerations  were  not 

This  week  the  war  scare  has  given  place  to  a  deter-  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  statesman  wdio  presides 
mined  curiosity  to  know  whether  after  all  it  was  not  a  over  her  destinies.  That  statesman  himself  is  reported 
groundless  panic.  So  completely  have  the  impending  to  have  said  to  Lord  Odo  Russell  that  he  would  as  soon 
titorm-clouds  disappeared,  so  fair  is  now  tho  weather  in  the  think  of  falling  upon  Kullman  in  prison  to  secure  him- 
hlusloii  ig  land,  that  scejiticism  is  rc-isserting  itself,  and  self  against  tho  danger  of  another  attempt  at  assassina- 
nskiug  whether  we  ilid  well  to  be  frightened,  and  how  tho  tion,  as  of  proposing  to  smash  PVance  before  she  had 
fright  origiiiateil.  Prince  Gortschakott’ has  taken  credit  reconstructed  her  shattered  armies.  But  who  can  believe 
to  Russia  for  having  aj»peared  in  the  new  character  of  what  he  says?  He  has  said  of  himself  that  ho  is  the 
peace-maker;  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Ministry  claims  to  have  best  distrusted  man  in  Europe,  and  any  protestation 
removed  misconceptions  and  insured  peace  by  a  repre-  of  his  meets  with  all  the  less  credence  the  more  reason- 
soiitat ion  to  Berlin ;  hut  there  are  still  some  obstinate  j  able  and  superficially  plausible  it  appears.  There  are 
people  who  refuse  to  believe  that  tho  intentions  of  tho  j  many  people  j)reparcd  to  believe  that  it  was  Bismarck 
German  Government  were  ever  otherwise  than  pacific,  j  who  bribed  the  Ijiillctin  Frayit^is  to  deny,  professedly 
and  who  still  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  j  on  authority,  that  France  had  ever  received  any  repre- 
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sentations  from  Germany  on  the  Hubject  of  her  armies. 
No  doubt  it  was  Bismarck  who  inspired  the  Berlin 
journals  to  maintain  that  there  had  not  been  the  slightest 
discord  between  their  Government  and  that  of  Versailles, 
and  to  allege  that  the  intentions  of  Germany  were  never 
more  peaceful.  And  who  will  affirm  that  it  was  not  at 
liis  instigation  that  the  inspired  organs  in  St.  Petersburg 
gave  an  unqualified  and  authoritative  contradiction  to 
the  rumour  that  before  the  Czar’s  visit  a  note  was 
transmitted  to  Berlin  offering  Russia’s  good  offices 
towards  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  alleged  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  perfectly  aware  beforehand  of 
his  uncle’s  peaceful  sentiments. 

The  awkward  peculiarity  of  the  situation  in  which 
Germany  has  been  placed  by  the  recent  panic  is  that, 
however  innocent  her  intentions  may  be,  she  cannot 
possibly  undeceive  those  who  believe  her  to  be  guilty. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  Government  capable  of  the  mon¬ 
strous  aggression  she  is  said  to  have  meditated  cannot  be 
incapable  of  denying  the  fact.  The  ease  with  which  the 
real  or  feigned  anxieties  of  “  various  circles  ”  in  Parisian 
society  have  been  communicated  to  Europe,  is  a  very 
disquieting  fact  whether  the  intentions  of  Germany  are 
wicked  or  charitable,  because  it  indicates  an  amount  and 
an  extent  of  distrust  which  cannot  but  react  with  un¬ 
favourable  effect  upon  the  object  of  all  this  suspicion. 
The  strictly  external  evidence  for  the  alleged  design  to 
crush  France  without  delay  is  perfectly  worthless.  The 
author  of  the  scare  may  be  well-informed  or  he  may  be 
ill-informed,  but  he  has  not  yet  presented  any  cre¬ 
dentials,  and  he  wrote  from  a  suspicious  quarter. 
If  we  apply  the  test  of  “  who  profited  by  it  ?  ”  to  the 
rumour  of  impending  war,  we  seem  to  see  good  reason 
why  the  rumour  should  have  emanated  from  Paris. 
The  French  have  enormously  improved  their  position 
as  against  Germany ;  they  have  gained  much  sympathy 
for  themselves  as  the  proposed  victims  of  an  infamous 
aggression,  and  they  have  already  almost  revenged 
Sedan  by  fastening  on  their  rivals  an  odious  imputation, 
which  cannot  easily  be  shaken  off*,  of  conspiring  to  over¬ 
bear  the  first  principles  of  international  morality.  It  is, 
of  course,  open  to  say  that  the  imputation  would  have 
fallen  harmless  as  a  ridiculous  creation  of  impotent 
spite  if  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  recent  conduct  of 
the  Germans  to  render  it  antecedently  probable.  It 
may  also  Ix)  argued  that  the  French  have  given  circula¬ 
tion,  in  a  definite  form,  to  their  anxieties,  not  for  any 
purpose  of  sinister  advantage,  but  purely  to  evoke  the 
public  spirit  of  Europe  in  their  righteous  defence,  and 
that  the  war  scare  has  been  a  very  present  help  to  save 
them  from  actual  war  and  inevitable  destruction.  But 
we  cannot  accept  such  an  argument  implicitly,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  trust  the  peaceful  protestetions  of 
the  French  more  than  the  peaceful  protestations  of  the 
Germans.  The  French  are  far  from  being  in  a  position 
to  declare  war  just  at  present,  but  quite  as  much 
slaughter  and  threatening  has  been  breathed  from  Paris 
as  from  Berlin.  France  has  as  much  to  gain  by  delay 
as  Germany  has  to  lose,  and  if  we  are  to  regulate  our 
belief  in  regard  to  the  war  scare  solely  by  the  prospects 
of  advantage  to  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  the  rumour  of  war  was  invented  in  France,  as  that 
Germany  really  entertained  any  aggressive  design 
such  as  would  have  given  the  rumour  a  legitimate 
foundation. 

Considerable  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  exact 
words  in  which  various  members  of  our  Government 
have  replied,  when  questioned  in  Parliament,  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  flying  alarms.  Immediately  after  the 
Czar’s  visit,  Mr.  Bourke  declared  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  received  satisfactory  assurances  from  Berlin, 
and  that  there  was  “  no  further  cause  for  apprehension.” 
From  this  it  is  argued  fairly  enough  that  there  must 
have  been  some  cause  for  apprehension  before.  A 
similar  construction  is  put  upon  Mr.  Disraeli’s  account 
of  the  eff'ects  of  his  “  representation ;  ”  and  Lord 
Derby’s  refusal  to  produce  documents  relating  to  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  on  the  ground  that  their  publica¬ 
tion  would  “  revive  and  exasperate  those  feelings  of 
irritation  and  mutual  uneasiness  which  we  know  did 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  ONCE  MORE. 


There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  ordinary  fortunes  of 
life  that  moves  a  deeper  pity  than  the  embarrassment  of 
decent  mediocrity  forced  by  accident,  or  the  blunders 
of  well-meaning  friendship,  into  an  arena  of  strenuous 
conflicts,  lofty  rivalries,  and  heroic  powers.  It  needs  a 
belief  in  one’s  self  exaggerated  to  the  pitch  of  a 
disease  to  sustain  a  man  of  moderate  capacity  in  a 
competition  with  others  of  a  different  calibre.  Such 
was  the  self-confidence  of  Addington  when  he  thought 
that  he. was  a  third  coequal  factor  in  the  political  forces 
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unfortunately  exist,”  has  been  interpreted  as  bearing 
the  same  significance.  Bat  many  people  have  rushed 
too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  these  expressions  con¬ 
firm  the  original  rumour  of  Germany’s  design  to  lose 
no  time  in  demolishing  the  half-reorganised  forces  of 
France.  It  was  the  assertion  that  this  design  had  been 
deliberately  formed  which  occasioned  all  the  panic ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  this  assertion  derives  no 
countenance  from  anything  that  has  been  said  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  Lord  Derby  does  not  oven  con¬ 
firm  the  statement  in  the  letter  signed  “  Verax,”  to 
which  the  Times  gave  prominence  on  Monday.  Lord 
Derby  did  not  say  that  any  I'epresentation  had  l)cen 
made  to  him  from  Berlin  regarding  the  energy  with 
which  the  French  "were  reorganising  their  military 
forces,  and  the  consequent  danger  to  European  peace. 
He  stated  facts  which  were  known  to  all  Europe  before 
the  war  phantom  emerged  from  the  nebulous  state, 
before  the  general  disquietude  took  the  definite  form  of 
a  scare — without  exciting  more  than  an  uneasy  comment. 
“  Language  had  been  held  by  persons  of  the  highest 
authority  and  position — statements  had  been  made  by 
the  semi-official  Press  of  Germany — to  the  effect  that 
the  French  army  was  being  increased  to  a  degree  which 
was  dangerous  to  Germany,  and  exceeded  the  require¬ 
ments  of  France,  and  that  the  course  being  pursued  in 
respect  of  that  army  manifested  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  France  to  renew  the  war  of  1870-71  at  the 
earliest  period  at  which  she  w’onld  ho  in  a  position  to  do 
so.  It  was  farther  said  that  if  such  was  to  be  taken  as 
the  object  which  France  had  in  view,  it  might  not  be 
the  duty  of  the  German  Government  to  wait  until  France 
had  made  her  preparations,  but  that  Government  might 
feel  itself  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative.  It  was 
said  that  Germany  did  not  desire  war,  but  that  if  war 
was  to  he  avoided,  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  French 
armament  should  be  discontinued.”  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  such  language  as  this  that  produced  the  scare, 
however  high  the  officials  to  which  it  was  attributed  ;  it 
was  the  belief  that  it  had  leaked  out  from  diplomatists 
behind  the  scenes  that  expressions  natural  enough  for 
men  who  saw  their  neighbours  ostentatiously  sharpening 
a  knife  to  cut  their  throats  had  been  deliberately  adopted 
as  a  national  policy,  and  that  Bismarck  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  his  opportunity.  So  far  as  Lord  Derby’s  account 
goes,  the  summary'  of  the  war  panic  is  simple.  Germany 
was  irritable  and  uneasy  at  the  sight  of  France’s  rapid 
reorganisation  of  her  army,  and  frequent  unofficial  cries 
for  revenge.  France  took  alarm  at  Germany’s  irrita¬ 
bility,  and  out  of  that  alarm  came  a  full-bodied  rumour 
that  Germany  was  meditating,  and  might  at  any  moment 
execute,  a  sudden  i-aid  upon  Paris.  Europe  was  roused, 
and  mutual  explanations  have  been  made.  Germany 
protests  that  she  has  the  most  pacific  intentions,  if  she 
is  let  alone.  France  protests  that  she  is  reorganising 
her  army  without  any  vindictive  objects,  and  simply 
that  she  may  be  armed  as  becomes  a  great  Power. 
Thereupon  Europe  is  for  the  moment  satisfied — and  the 
general  alarm  is  appeased.  The  real  gainers  by  the 
scare  have  been  France  and  the  Peace  Society.  Franco 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  evoking  warm  expressions  of 
sympathy  as  a  brave  nation  exposed  to  insult  in  its  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  and  the  Peace  Society  has  had  a  powerful 
illustration  of  the  unrest  and  disquiet  that  cannot  but 
prevail  so  long  as  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  find  it 
their  interest  to  arm  themselves  to  the  teeth. 
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of  which  Pitt  and  Fox  had  bo  long  divided  the  sway. 
Pat  history  has  weighed  and  marked  Addington,  and 
liis  memory  scarcely  lives  except  in  the  epigrams  of 
Canning.  The  late  Prince  Consort  was  a  man 
for  whom  the  accident  of  a  royal  marriage  did 
what  the  accidents  of  political  intrigue  did  for  Ad¬ 
dington.  A  conspicuous  place  in  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  society  in  the  world,  a  considerable  share  of 
real  thougli  indirect  power  in  public  affairs,  were 
bestowed  on  a  young  German,  carefully — almost  too 
carefully — trained,  with  fair  natural  capacities  of  the 
sober  plodding  sort,  and  not  a  gleam  of  the  warmer 
imaginative  fires  of  the  intellect.  The  extraordinary 
promotion  was  accepted  with  complacency,  and  its  func¬ 
tions  were  discharged  evidently  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  that  his  powers  were 
not  equal  to  the  task  or  to  higher  tasks.  In  this  there 
is  little  to  criticise.  It  would  bo  hard  to  blame  the  late 
I’rince  Consort  because  he  w’as  not  a  great  man,  and 
wo  do  not  care  to  be  severe  oven  upon  his  own  amusing 
conviction  of  his  own  importance,  for,  unlike  Addington’s 
vanity,  this  delusion  was,  on  tho  whole,  a  harmless  one. 
But  history,  hitherto,  has  not  adjusted  the  balance  with 
its  usual  peiemptory  justice.  Indeed,  while  the 
popular  judgment  of  tho  Prince  Consort  during  his 
life-time  was  far  from  erring  as  gravely  on  tho  side  of 
exaggeration  as  his  own  opinion  of  himself  or  the  lauda¬ 
tion  of  a  little  clique  about  the  Court,  his  memory  for 
the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  unrelentingly  pursued 
by  posthumous  adulation.  How  deeply  the  canker  of 
this  habit  of  indiscriininating  praise  has  eaten  into  man¬ 
liness  of  character  in  certain  classes  who  are  brought 
into  close  relation  with  the  Royal  Family  is  painfully 
shown  by  an  article  that  has  appeared  this  week  in  the 
Contemporary  Review^  over  the  signature  “  Etonensis.” 
Tho  authorship  of  this  elaborate  panegyric  is  unmistak¬ 
able,  but  its  irregular  announcement  has,  it  seems,  given 
much  olfonce  to  the  illustrious  statesman  who  has  retired 
from  tho  political  service  of  his  country  to  what  he 
considers  the  higher  work  of  illuminating  tho  world 
with  such  literary  coruscations  as  this. 

Tho  view  of  tho  late  Prince  Consort’s  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life  which  “  Etonensis  ”  presents  us  is,  the  writer 
assures  us,  “  the  naked  and  cold  truth.”  To  such  a  man 
it  is  no  compliment  to  “  treat  of  him  in  a  strain  merely 
courtly  and  eulogistic.”  It  is  no  compliment  to  any  man 
who  values  his  manliness  to  bo  dabbled  with  undeserved 
or  even  with  undiluted  praise.  But  are  we  to  accept 
tho  writer’s  estimate  of  tho  ”  naked  and  cold  truth  ” 
without  questioning  ?  Tho  Prince  was  endowed  with 
“extraordinary  gifts  and  virtues;”  in  him  we  pos¬ 
sessed  a  “treasure  ;  ”  “it  is  a  privilege  which,  in  the 
revolutions  of  tho  years,  but  rarely  returns,  to  find  such 
graces  and  such  gifts  of  mind,  heart,  character,  and 
person,  united  in  one  and  tho  same  individual,  and  sot 
so  steadily  and  firmly  upon  a  pedestal  of  such  giddy 
height  for  tho  instruction  and  admiration  of  mankind.” 
This  may  bo  truth,  but  tho  modesty  of  the  writer  carries 
him  too  far  when  he  calls  it  “cold  and  naked.”  It  has 
tho  glow  of  Oriental  hyperbole,  and  is  clothed  in  such 
gorgeous  drapery  of  language  that  it  costs  some  trouble 
to  discern  the  thought.  For  our  own  part  we  think 
that  humanity,  as  well  as  good  taste,  should  restrain 
the  efflux  of  eulogy  so  exorbitant.  No  man’s  character 
could  endure  being  measured  beside  the  array  of  super¬ 
human  perfections  which  “  Etonensis  ”  musters  at  the 
grave  of  his  hero,  and  least  of  all  could  the  Prince 
Consort,  being  what  ho  was,  bear  the  ordeal.  It  is 
sheer  cruelty  to  expose  his  memory  to  the  certainty 
of  a  ridiculous  disproportion  between  reality  and 
description.  For  after  all  “  Etonensis  ”  recalls  to  us  the 
principal  features  of  tho  Prince  Consort’s  career  and 
makes  tho  most  of  them,  yet  we  turn  page  after  page 
with  tho  expectation  of  finding  some  sort  of  evidence 
for  his  shining  qualities  enumerated  in  vague  abstracts 
as  distinguishing  tho  husband  of  the  Queen.  All  that 
wo  can  see  are  common  everyday  respectabilities,  moral 
and  intellectual,  “  household  decencies  which  half  the 
tombstones  in  England  claim  for  those  who  lie  beneath 
them.”  We  do  not  deny  that,  in  a  Prince,  these  are 


rare  and  estimable  qualities,  but  as  they  are  not  remark¬ 
able  for  their  rarity  among  mankind  in  general,  they 
hardly  justify  fervid  admiration.  The  capacity  of  the 
Prince  Consort’s  intelligence,  his  powers  as  a  critic  and 
patron  of  arts  and  letters,  come  in  for  their  share  of 
praise ;  so  do  his  religious  aspirations.  But  the  eulogy 
of  “  Etonensis  ”  fastens  chiefly  upon  the  Prince’s  devo¬ 
tion  to  public  duty,  the  part  he  played  in  political 
aflairs,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over  the  destinies 
of  this  country.  A  more* unfortunate  choice  could  not 
have  been  made  for  laudation.  We  may  admit  that  the 
Prince  was  a  good  husband  and  a  good  father,  though 
we  decline  to  receive  his  excellent  character  as  a 
“  family  man  ”  as  any  excuse  for  the  epidemic  of 
Albert  memorials  that  has  broken  out  all  over  the 
country.  We  may  allow,  with  some  deductions, 
that  he  was  clear-headed  and  well  read,  and  that  his- 
mind  was  well  disciplined  and  assiduous.  But  that  he 
exerted  any  considerable  influence  in  politics,  or  that 
when  he  did  so  he  achieved  any  public  good,  we  wholly 
deny,  and  we  gravely  doubt  whether  he,  at  any  time,, 
had  formed  an  enlarged  and  generous  conception  of 
public  duty. 

Tho  private  life  of  tho  Sovereign  is  a  subject  with 
which  we  should  not  care  to  meddle  if  it  had  not  been 
dragged  out  into  the  light  of  publicity  by  the  adulation 
of  courtiers.’  It  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  tended  to  keep  the  Court  pure ;  the 
Queen,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  a  young  im¬ 
pressionable  woman,  and  possibly  if  she  had  chosen  a 
partner  of  the  usual  princely  type  her  Court  might  not 
have  compared  so  advantageously  as  it  did  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  with  tho  Courts  of  her  uncles  and 
of  her  Continental  kinsfolk.  Fer  this  the  Prince  deserves 
all  due  credit,  yet  not  too  much.  His  faults  were  not 
those  of  a  profligate,  and  it  would  have  been  as  difficult 
for  him  to  have  perpetuated  the  corruption  of  the 
English  Court  as  for  Cardinal  Manning  to  reproduce- 
the  splendid  viciousness  of  Wolsey.  Yet  at  the  best 
tho  purification  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Court  and  its 
surroundings  has  done  no  more  than  subtract  one 
out  of  the  many  demoralising  elements  that  a  Court 
contains.  The  spectacle  of  conjugal  affection  and 
fidelity  in  the  highest  places  is  healthier  than  the- 
glimpses  of  royal  domesticity  that  we  get  in  tho  Greville 
Memoirs  :  but  the  English  people,  except  tho  classes 
that  had  waxed  wanton  in  idleness  and  self-indulgence, 
did  not  need  to  be  taught  this  lesson  by  pictures  of 
home  life  at  Osborne  or  Balmoral.  The  Court  remains 
and  must  remain  a  centre  of  frivolity,  intrigue,  in¬ 
dolence,  and  extravagance.  Within  these  narrow  limits 
the  Prince  Consort’s  influence  worked  for  good.  Yet 
the  character  that  made  this  work  possible,  and  indeed 
inevitable,  was,  externally,  unattractive.  There  was  a 
stiffness  and  coldness  about  his  virtues  that  repelled 
admiration.  His  intellect  was  industriously  cultured, 
and  in  its  well-tilled  flatness  it  resembled  those  Flemish 
farms  where  a  hillock  or  a  hedge  is  resented  as  a  loss  of 
valuable  ground.  We  do  not  profess  a  very  exact 
acquaintance  with  those  writings  of  the  Prince  Consort 
which  “Etonensis ”  says  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die,  but  we  venture  to  affirm  that  among  all  the  volumes 
which  have  been  filled  with  his  name  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  single  idea  or  expression  ti’aceable  to  him  that 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  commonplace.  His 
eulogist  indeed  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  “  charm  of 
ease  ”  was  absent  from  the  Prince’s  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  ho  attributes  this  defect,  in  part,  to  “  a 
manifestendeavour  to  turn  every  man’s  conversation,  eveiy 
man’s  particular  gift  and  knowledge,  to  account,  -for  his 
own  mental  improvement.”  Such  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  commonplace  person  to  imitate  the  unwearying- 
self-culture  of  Goethe  is  ludicrous  to  read  of,  but  in 
actual  contact  must  have  been  beyond  expression  oppres¬ 
sive.  Yet  this  is  the  rare  intelligence,  yet  more  rarely 
cultivated,  that  “  Etonensis  ”  holds  up  for  our  admiration. 
Lastly,  tho  Prince  Consort’s  commanding  sense  of  public 
duty  is  illustrated  by  his  refusal  in  1850  to  accept  the- 
offico  of  Commander- in -Chief,  a  renunciation  which  is 
extolled  by  “  Etonensis  ”  in  terms  that  take  the  point  out 
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of  Sydney  Smith’s  old  joke  against  Lord  Rnssell.  If 
the  Prince  had  accepted  the  command  of  the  Army, 
could  the  world  have  laughed  if  a  Minister  had  bestowed 
on  himself  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet !  The 
Prince,  however,  was  essentially  a  prudent  person,  as 
became  the  disciple  of  Stockmar  and  Leopold  of  Bel¬ 
gium — of  the  man  who  allowed  the  Princess  Charlotte 
to  die  rather  than  undertake  the  responsibility  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  English  medical  attendants  of  an  Eng. 
lish  Princess,  and  of  the  monarch  who  succeeded  in 
keeping  on  a  ricketty  throne  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
Prudence  was  the  govjjrning  quality  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort’s  public  relations,  and  it  was  the  quality  which 
kept  him  clear  of  hostile  criticism  in  England.  But  it 
is  hardly  a  theme  for  the  dithyrambics  of  “  Etoncnsis.” 


THE  FAILURES  IN  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  failures  connected  with  the  iron  trade  have  not 
proved  so  many  or  so  largo  as  was  at  first  anticipated. 
The  Aberdare  and  Plymouth  Companies,  in  which  Mr. 
Fothergill  and  members  of  his  family  were  the  chief 
partners,  Messrs.  Sanderson,  and  a  few  minor  houses, 
have  come  to  grief.  It  may  turn  out  that  one  or  two 
others,  who  have  been  induced  to  finance  the  paper  of 
the  Aberdare  works,  will  be  ruined  also.  But  already 
the  dimensions  of  the  calamity  are  becoming  defined. 
We  may  now  predict,  almost  after  the  event,  that  the 
liabilities  involved  in  the  ruinou.s  failures  will  not 
greatly  exceed  two  or  three  millions,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  covered  by  assets  sure  to  be  one  day  realised  ; 
and  we  know  enough  of  the  situation  to  perceive  that 
it  is  preposterous  to  compare  the  disaster  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.  There  will  be  a 
stoppage — temporary,  we  may  believe — of  large  works, 
and  a  few  thousand  men  may  remain  for  a  time  out 
of  employment.  But  the  permanent  misfortune  will 
bo  confined  to  a  few  persons  instead  of  being  of 
national  extent  and  consequence,  as  was  the  case 
in  1866.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  plain  that  the  event  was 
foreseen  by  many  persons,  that  there  has  been  warning 
given,  and  that  the  losses  will  probably  not  amount  to 
more  than  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  what  was  at 
first  anticipated  by  those  who  heard  the  ominous  news. 

We  must  protest  against  one  comment  which  has  been  ; 
made  on  the  failures.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  Welsh  strikes,  which  have,  it  is  said,  dealt 
a  dct.th-blow  to  a  firm  destined  perhaps  to  enjoy  a  conside¬ 
rable  lease  of  life.  Of  this  gratuitous  assertion  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  th3re  is  no  proof  whatever.  Tliat  the 
strike  tried  the  financial  ability  of  the  Abertlare  firm 
we  may  grant.  That  the  Company,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  obliged  to  borrow  right  and  left  and  to  mortgage 
its  products  before  they  were  completed,  could  ill  endure 
a  sharp  trial,  is  of  course  true;  but  to  affirm  that 
the  disaster  would  never  have  come,  or  would  have  been 
long  retarded,  but  for  the  strike,  is  to  ignore  the  past 
history  of  the  firm,  and  to  forget  that  partner  after 
partner,  apparently  foreseeing  the  danger  ahead,  quitted 
it  just  as  rats  desert  a  sinking  ship.  The  firm  tried  to 
live  on  borrowed  capital.  It  failed,  as  all  such  attempts 
ever  do  unless  they  catch  a  rising  tide  of  prosperity, 
such  as  the  iron  trade  enjoyed  two  years  ago.  The 
Aberdare  Company  was  embarrassed  long  before  the 
strike  occurred ;  and  in  the  light  of  what  lias 
occurred,  we  can  now  understand  the  reluctance 
of  certain  ironmasters  to  open  their  books  to 
the  inspection  of  arbitrators.  Suppose  that  the 
arbitrators  had,  as  was  suggested,  looked  at 
the  books  of  the  Company  in  order  to  verify  the  masters’ 
account  of  their  profits,  they  might  have  found  perhaps 
that  the  Fotliergills  were  making  no  profits  or  next  to 
none.  But  it  would  not  follow  that  the  proportion  of 
the  earnings  of  the  concern  absorbed  by  capital  was 
inconsiderable.  It  would  not  follow  that  if  the  amount 
paid  to  various  persons  for  the  use  of  their  names  in 
backing  bills  were  included  in  the  estimate  of  the 
rewards  of  capital,  the  total  might  not  be  very  large.  ] 
R  is  one  thing  to  say,  what  is,  we  do  not  doubt,  per¬ 


fectly  true,  that  Mr,  Fothergill  got  small  returns,  and 
another  thing,  not  at  all  proved,  to  affirm  that  capital 
did  not  receive  its  full  share.  Wo  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  the  partners  did  not  dread  the  cost  of  re¬ 
newing  their  paper  more  than  their  weekly  wages 
bills.  They  came  to  ruin  because  they  were  obliged  to 
borrow  at  usurious  terms  ;  and  their  fate  illustrates,  wo 
venture  to  think,  the  inconvenience  of  paying  dearly  for 
capital  rather  than  the  exorbitant  and  suicidal  demands 
of  labour. 

Much  commiseration  has  been  expressed  at  the  end 
of  these  large  companies.  We  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  result  of  the  failures  will  be  the  break-up  of 
these  establishments;  and  wo  do  not  even  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  old  firm  again  arising.  But 
whatever  be  the  effects,  there  is  something  peculiar 
in  the  tone  of  the  comments  on  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Fothergill.  His  character  partially  explains  the  current 
of  merciful  consideration  and  commiseration ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  no  merely  personal  or 
private  matter,  and  that  it  is  illustrative  of  a  changq  in 
public  feeling  with  respect  to  bankruptcy.  There  used 
to  be  a  tacit  assumption  that  every  man  who  failed 
to  meet  bis  debts  was  more  or  less  of  a  rogue.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  per  86^  and  apart  from  all  questions  of 
fraud  or  culpable  recklessness,  was  stigmatised  as  a 
crime.  Our  statute  book,  which  once  revealed  in 
large  type  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  this  prejudice, 
is  somewhat  improved  ;  and  men  do  not — unless  they 
be  very  poor  or  their  debts  very  small — now  go  to 
prison  because  they  have  contracted  obligations  which 
they  cannot  meet.  But  if  we  do  not  erroneously  read 
the  comments  expressed  with  respect  to  the  recent 
failures,  public  opinion  has  travelled  further,  and  has 
been  revolutionised  to  an  extent  which  our  bankruptcy 
law  does  not  yet  indicate.  There  is  no  expression 
of  blame.  No  journal  stops  t.'^  inquire  whether  it  is 
right  and  proper  for  a  man  to  continue  a  losing  business, 
and  imperil  year  after  year  the  means  of  his  neighbour. 
Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  Burke  said  to  an  in¬ 
credulous  audience,  “  Credit  is  given  because  capital 
must  be  employed  ;  men  calculate  the  clianccs  of  insol¬ 
vencies,  and  they  either  withhold  the  credit  or  make  the 
debtor  pay  the  rise  in  the  price.  The  counting-house 
has  no  alliance  with  the  jail.”  These  sentiments,  which 
have  been  getting  more  and  more  the  upper  band,  appear 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  conquering,  when  wo  see  this  great 
failure  the  object  either  of  mild  reproof  or  of  affectionate 
commiseration.  The  truth  seems  to  bo  that  all  notion 
of  guilt  connected  with  failures  is  disappearing  from  the 
modern  commercial  mind.  The  contingency  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  assumed  to  be  part  of  every  bargain  between 
creditor  and  debtor.  The  underwriter  does  not  call  the 
insured,  whose  ship  is  lost,  a  rogue.  Ho  accepts  the 
calamity  as  an  ordinary  incident  of  his  business  ;  and  the 
capitalist  who  advances  his  money  is  told,  in  these  en¬ 
lightened  days,  to  bear  the  loss  of  it  with  similar  equa¬ 
nimity.  Of  course,  if  this  sentiment  is  triumphant,  there 
will  be  small  necessity  of  retaining  a  bankruptcy  law  of 
any  sort.  Caveat  creditor  will  be  the  universal  rule  of 
commerce,  and  it  will  be  a  complete  answer  to  all 
demands  to  plead  one’s  impecuniosity. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  AIBERT  EDWARD.’ 

Honour  to  the  brave !  With  feelings  of  unfeigned 
delight  the  public  will  read  the  first  three  names  in  the 
Birihday  Gazette.  “  To  be  Field-Marshals,  General  Sir 
John  Foster  Fitzgerald  ;  General  tlie  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale  ;  and  General  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Cornwall.”  A  glorious 
triumvirate ;  a  trinity  of  heroes, possessingequal  claims  to 
public  honour,  as  a  recapitulation  of  their  services  fully 
demonstrates.  According  to  the  veracious  Hart,  Sir 
John  Fitzgerald  entered  the  army  on  October  20,  1798, 
and  joined  the  46th  Regiment  in  1801,  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Therefore  ho  reckons  about 
eighty-two  years’  service,  and  must  be  just  over  ninety 
years  old.  Nor  is  he  a  mere  carpet  warrior,  having 
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fully  compensated,  since  he  received  a  medal,  C.B., 
Prussian  cross,  and  Turkish  sword  of  honour.  Next 
he  appears  as  Queen’s  Commissioner  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  where  he 
elected  to  get  wounded,  and  once  more  received  a 
hatful  of  honours  and  decorations.  But  with  that  push¬ 
ing  spirit  which,  in  military  men  cannot  be  too  much 
deprecated,  and  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  does  so  well 
to  avoid,  Lord  Strathnairn  could  not  remain  quietly 
resting  on  his  laurels.  No  sooner  did  the  Indian  Mutiny 
break  out,  than  he  cast  himself  into  the  fray,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Central  India  Field  Force  marched  1,084 
miles,  took  upwards  of  150  pieces  of  artillery,  one  en¬ 
trenched  camp,  one  fortified  city,  one  partly  entrenched 
town  and  twenty  forts,  and  fought  sixteen  successful 
engagements  without  a  single  check  to  his  victorious 
career.  At  the  time,  a  good  deal  of  fuss  was  made 
about  these  exploits,  and  effusive  people  called  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  a  hero.  But,  after  all,  what  are  such  affairs  as  the 
storm  and  capture  of  Jhansi,  Calpee,  and  Gwalior,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  brilliant  exploits  performed  by  Field- 
]\Iarshal  Albert  Edward,  in  camp,  grove,  and  senate  ? 
No  one  would  wish  to  depreciate  Lord  Strathnairn  ;  to 
a  certain  extent  he  has  unquestionably  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  and  therefore  the  honours  accorded  to  him 
need  not  be  grudged.  But  wliile  he  took,  as  we  have 
seen,  fifty-five  years  to  accumulate  such  limited  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  Prince  achieved  those  glorious  exploits 
which  have  entitled  him  to  a  baton  in  less  than  a  third 
of  the  time.  So  all  dowm  the  list  of  generals.  Many 
of  them  bear  on  their  persons  the  marks  of  old  wounds  ; 
most  have  done  commendable  things  durin"  their 
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respective  careers.  But  one  and  all  have  taken  too 
much  time  in  the  doing,  while  the  merit  of  the  Prince  is 
that  he  has  got  through  the  work  expeditiously.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  being  impatient  of  delay,  will  no  longer 
consent  to  wait  forty  or  fifty  years  for  the  manufacture  of 
heroes.  If  the  real  article  cannot  be  turned  out  in 
a  shorter  period,  a  Brummagem  substitute  will 
serve  the  purpose  almost  equally  well,  provided 
people  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Swiveller’s  Marchioness 
by  making  believe  a  little.  Not  that  the  Prince  is  a 
shoddy  hero  of  his  own  sweet  will.  Whatever  may  be 
said  for  or  against  him,  no  one  can  truthfully  assert  that 
he  feigns  other  qualities  than  those  given  him  by  nature. 
A  good-natured,  liberal-handed  English  gentleman,  he 
perhaps  sometimes  errs  in  not  sufficiently  bearing  in 
mind  that  he  is  also  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Bntish 
Throne.  Therefore,  if  any  blame  attaches  to  this  new 
appointment — a  suggestion  that  we  by  no  means  admit 
— it  does  not  rest  on  his  shoulders.  If  the  selection  had 
been  left  in  his  hands,  the  fact  that  his  military  services 
entitled  him  to  claim  a  bMon  would  certainly  not  have 
caused  him  to  forget  another  consideration.  A  very 
high  rate  of  pay — somewhere  about  8,000L  a  year,  we 
believe — goes  with  a  Field-Marshalship,  and  as  the 
Prince  has  never  been  suspected  of  meanness,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  grasped  at  this  handsome 
income,  to  the  detriment  of  some  aged  officer  with  but  a 
few  years  to  live.  Already  ho  enjoys  certain  emolu¬ 
ments,  in  respect  to  his  double  colonelcy,  which  but  for 
his  having  joined  the  army  would  have  fallen  to  some 
old  general.  Therefore,  it  seems  the  height  of  improba¬ 
bility  to  imagine  that  one  who  certainly  could  not  put  a 
squad  of  recruits  through  their  facings,  would  have 
willingly  deprived  scarred  veterans  of  their  well- 
earned  rewards.  In  fact,  the  Prince  has  become  a 
Field-Marshal,  malgre  lui.  Probably  no  one  is 
more  aware  of  the  ridiculous  nature  of  this  •appoint¬ 
ment  than  him  on  whom  it  has  been  bestowed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  person  in  England  more  acutely  feels  the 
injustice  done  to  brave  old  warriors,  hovering  between 
life  and  death,  by  thus  snatching  from  them  the  honours 
and  emoluments  which  they  have  long  coveted.  Butjit 
would  be  wrong  to  blame  the  Prince  for  this.  He  has 
been  forced  into  a  false  position  by  more  potent  will 
than  his  own.  It  being  an  accepted  maxim  at  Windsor, 
borrowed  probably  from  the  Junker  Prussian  Court,  that 
Royalty  should  identify  itself  with  the  army,  so  that  the 
latter  might  be  relied  upon  to  support  the  throne  in  case 


November  0,  1858.  Thus  he  certainly  only  counts 
sevefttoen  years’  service,  or  considerably  below  the 
average  of  lino  captains.  But  Napoleon  the  Great 
proved  that  glorious  ddeds  might  be  performed  at  an 
early  age,  and  no  doubt  the  same  holds  good  in  respect 
to  the  Heir  Apparent.  Through  some  strange  negli¬ 
gence,  Hart  has  omitted  to  specify  the  war  services  of 
llis  Royal  Highness.  But  it  is  recorded  that  he 
has  received  the  colonelcy  of  the  lOth  Hussars  and  the 
colonelcy-in-chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  valuable  appoint¬ 
ments  usually  reserved  for  general  officers  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction.  Therefore,  there  can  be  little  question  that 
the  Prince  has  done  wondrous  deeds  during  his  short 
career,  although  with  tlie  modesty  becoming  proved 
merit  he  has  contrived  to  have  them  omitted  from  the 
Army  List.  However,  this  is  of  the  less  consequence, 
inasmuch  as  his  most  heroic  exploit  must  still  remain 
fresh  in  the  public  memory.  It  seems  only  the  other  day 
that  the  great  heart  of  England  was  thrilled  to  the  core 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  Princehadbeen  taken  prisoner 
at  the  autumn  maneeuvres.  Attacking  a  squadron  of  ca¬ 
valry  single  handed,  even  liis  dauntless  valour  succumbed 
to  numbers,  and  ho  was  led  away  captive  amid  the  tears 
of  the  men.  Not  for  long,  however;  soon  recovering  him¬ 
self,  he  broke  loose  from  his  ferocious  foes,  and  setting 
spurs  to  his  gallant  steed,  lie  galloped  away  under  a 
perfect  feu  (Vevfer  which,  miraculous  to  relate,  stirred 
not  a  feather  in  his  cocked  hat.  After  which  direct 
intcrfei’cnce  of  Providence  on  behalf  of  the  Prince,  what 
less  can  man  do  than  bestow  on  him  a  baton  at  the 
first  opportunity  ?  The  only  pity  is,  that  the  gallant 
young  hero  cannot  wear  the  Gold  Cross  like  his  com¬ 
panion  field-marshals,  that  distinction  not  yet  being 
granted  for  prowess  in  sham  fights. 

Thus  there  seems  no  question  that  each  of  the  heroic 
trinity  alike  merits  the  high  honour  just  conferred  on 
him.  But  some  of  those  captious  critics  to  whom  the 
Iluke  of  Cambridge  recently  alluded  as  “  dissatisfied 
with  everything  and  everybody,”  may  perhaps  doubt 
whether  other  old  generals  had  not  higher  claims  to  the 
baton  than  the  Pi’ince.  A  short  scrutiny  of  Hart  will 
prove  the  contrary.  For  instance,  there  is  Sir  William 
Codrington,  entering  the  army  February  22,  1821,  and 
therefore  having,  only  fifty-four  years’  service.  He 
merely  commanded,  til’s!  a  brigade,  then  «a  division, 
throiigliout  the  Crimean  War,  and  finally  became 
oommander-iu-chief  of  the^army  there  employed.  Of 
t’ourse  he  took  part  in  the  trifling  skirmishes  of 
the  Alma  and  Iiikerman,  and  had  some  hardish  w’ork 
during  the  siege  of  Sebastojiol.  But  as  he  received  a 
medal  and  clasps,  a  K.C.B.,  and  four  foreign  orders,  his 
merits  must  b(;  considered  adequately  rewarded.  Then, 
too,  there  is  Lord  Stmtlmairn,  who  has  a  sort  of  name 
with  ignorant  folks  for  distinguished  services  against 
the  enemies  of  England.  What  has  this  general  ever 
done,  in  comparison  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  de¬ 
serve  a  Field-Marshalship  ?  He  entered  the  army 
exactly  fifty-five  years  ago  on  the  eighth  of  this  month, 
and  in  1840  mixed  himself  up  with  the  insignificant 
affair  called  the  Syrian  campaign.  Whatever  he  did 
during  that  ridiculous  complication,  he  was  undoubtedly 
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of  a  popular  rising,  this  process  is  now  being  carried  out. 
At  the  head  of  the  Field-Marshals  and  of  the  army  is 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Next  come  Sir  John  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale — the  former  a 
nonogenarian,  the  latter  an  octogenarian.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  concludes  the  list.  Now,  as  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  central  figures  in  this  picture  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  disappear  before  long,  a  vacant  space  will  bo 
created.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  if 
the  two  had  not  been  so  very  old  and  worn  out,  they 
wouldnot  have  received  their  batons.  But  one  or  the  other 
being  gone,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  was  christened  Arthur  after  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  so  predestined  from  his  cradle  to  the  Coinmander- 
in-Chiefship,  will  fill  the  vacancy.  Then,  when  the  other 
old  Marshal  is  gathered  to  his  forefathers.  Prince  Edward 
of  Saxe- Weimar  stands  ready  to  step  into  his  shoes  ; 
after  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  doubt  the  loyalty 
of  an  army  whose  highest  grade  is  filled  throughout 
by  Royalty.  So,  although  the  Prince  of  Wales  may  find 
the  process  of  having  military  greatness  thrust  upon 
him  rather  unpleasant,  ho  must  accept  the  burden,  as 
Barrington  the  pickpocket  said  he  accepted  transporta¬ 
tion,  “  for  his  country’s  good.”  The  new  Field-Marshal 
may  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  exclaim — “  What  the  deuce 
am  I  doing  in  this  company?  ”  when  he  looks  at  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  But  when 
those  stop-gaps  are  removed,  and  when  other  royal 
hands  grasp  the  spare  batons,  the  Prince  will  be  able  to 
console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  ho  is  not  less 
deserving  than  the  rest  of  the  ^larshals.  Until  then,  it 
is  possible  that  he  will  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  time  has  not  nearly  come  for  the 
English  Throne  to  place  greater  trust  in  the  English 
people. 


THE  FARM  LABOURERS’  UNION. 


It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  the  movement  amongst 
the  farm  labourers  was  initiated  in  Warwickshire.  The  result 
of  the  example  then  set  by  the  pe:isantry  of  that  county  under 
the  energetic  aud  wise  leadership  of  Joseph  Arch  soon  spread 
far  and  wide.  Unions  were  formed  up  and  down  the  country 
with  startling  rapidity.  The  greater  portion  of  these  united 
themselves  to  those  who  first  planned  the  revolt,  and  formed 
themselves  into  an  alliance  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
national,  not  only  in  name  but  in  reality,  as  the  districts  which 
compose  it  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  England, 
from  Suffolk  iu  the  east  to  Dorset  in  the  w^est,  and  from 
Stafford  in  the  north  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  south. 
Others  preferred  more  liberty  of  action  in  their  individual 
districts,  and  have  united  on  a  federal  basis,  the  most  prominent 
amongst  them  being  the  labourers  of  East  Kent  and  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Peterborough.  Nor  should  the  important  centre 
of  Boston,  the  head-quarters  of  another  distinct  association, 
which  spreads  over  a  large  part  of  Lincolnshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  be  forgotten.  Most  of  these  dilferent 
associations  have  held  their  annual  gatherings  within  the  past 
month,  and  the  lengthy  conference  of  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Labourers’  Euion,  convened  this  year  at  Birmingham, 
has  only  just  concluded  its  sittings. 

The  mind  of  the  general  public,  led  by  the  daily  organs  of 
the  Press,  is  apt  to  consider  that  that  cause  must  of  necessity 
be  waning  which  does  not  claim  the  attention  of  Special 
Correspondents,  nor  come  constantly  to  the  fore  in  big  strikes 
or  lock-outs.  But  the  truth  is  that  by  this  time  the  edge  of 
novelty  has  been  considerably  blunted,  and  those  half¬ 
hearted  adherents  who  were  so  constant  in  the  first  instance 
in  singing  the  praises  of  this  Arcadian  combination — a  com¬ 
bination  that  was  to  cjist  an  air  of  additional  attraction  over 
country  life,  and  to  differ  from  town  trades-unionism  as  much 
as  light  from  darkness,  are  now  either  coldly  silent  or  actively 
hostile,  since  they  perceive  that  no  amount  of  honeyed  phrases 
will  keep  the  farm  labourers  from  acting  in  harmony  and  concert 
with  those  who  in  the  coal-pit,  in  the  factory,  or  the  shop,  have 
long  ago  learnt  the  advantages  and  the  necessity  of  union. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  movement  at  the 
present  moment  is  this  close  and  ever-growing  concord  be¬ 
tween  the  labourer  of  the  country  and  the  labourer  of  the 
town.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  how  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  the  peasantry  of  the  eastern  counties  were  supported 
in  the  great  lock-out  of  last  year  by  the  miners  and  mechanics. 
The  terms  thoroughly  and  efficiently  ”  are  advisedly  used,  for 
it  can  be  proved  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction  that  the 
subscriptions  which  were  then  sent  in  have  not  only  enabled 


Unionism  to  weather  the  storm,  but  that  Unionism  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket  and  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  notwithstanding  the  jubilant  shouts  of  Martin 
Slater  and  Hunter  Rodwell,  was  never  so  strong,  both  in 
numbers  and  finance,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  The 
sympathy  then  extended  by  the  toilers  in  other  industries 
has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  peasantry.  The  executive 
of  the  National  Union,  composed  solely  of  bond  Jide  farm 
labourers,  have  voluntarily  voted,  without  the  slightest 
outside  pressure,  the  weekly  sum  of  20/.  to  the  relief  the 
colliers  aud  ironworkers— a  very  large  sum  out  of  their 
modest  exchequer— during  the  whole  of  the  perio.l  over  which 
tlie  South  Wales  dispute  has  lasted.  Moreover,  in  addition  to 
this,  subscriptions  amounting  to  many  pounds  have  been 
contributed  almost  daily  from  the  peasantry  up  and  down  the 
country  for  the  same  object  from  collections  made  at  their 
Union  meetings.  There  are  not  wajiting  those  who  are  ready 
to  laugh  at  what  they  term  the  gullibility  of  Hodge  iu  being 
cajoled  out  of  any  fraction  of  his  paltry  pittance  for  such  a 
purpose,  but  to  our  mind  there  is  something  noble  and  grand 
in  the  labourers  of  the  south  and  vest,  whose  weekly  earnings 
do  not  reach  one-third  of  those  gained  by  the  minor,  contributing 
their  pence  towards  the  support  of  the  great  principle 
whether  labour  shall  be  consulted  by  capital  as  to  the 
amount  of  w'ages  due  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  or  whether 
labour  shall  be  compelled  to  accept  any  sum  ollered  by  capital 
in  silent  submission.  This  was  iu  brief  the  principle  iuvi>lved 
in  the  South  Wales  dispute,  and  it  says  much  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  strength  of  the  movement  that  the  poiisaulry  were  able 
to  grasp  and  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  issue  at  stake. 
At  the  recent  conference  of  the  National  at  Birmingham  the 
Trades’  Council  of  that  town  olfered  the  council  both  a  formal 
and  a  hearty  welcome,  the  representative  of  the  Railway 
Servants’  Association  was  warmly  greeted  in  au  interchange 
of  courtesies,  and  the  men  selected  to  preside  over  the  de¬ 


liberations  of  the  two  first  davs  were  the  working-men 


members  of  Parliament — Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Burt.  The 


grave  issues  involved  in  the  conviction  of  the  cubiiiet-mi  kers 


were  fully  appreciated  by  the  farm  labourer^  at  Birmingham, 
who,  smarting  under  the  recolkction  of  how  the  same  law  had 
served  their  wives  and  babes  at  Chipping  Norton,  drew  up  ouo 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  terse  ])etiiious  to  Parliament  ou  the 
subject  that  has  yet  been  presented.  Bepresentatives,  too,  of 
the  ]  nisaiUry  v’ere  present  at  tlu  dinner  and  demonstration  in 
honour  oi  llie  rL‘lease  of  the  cabinet- makers  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  no  gathering  of  the  trades  is  now  considered  complete 
without  liieir  practical  co-operation. 

True  it  is  that  there,  has  been  here  and  there  a  diminution 
in  the  numerical  force  of  the  rural  Unionists  according  to 
certain  recently- issued  return'*,  but  this  diminution  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  In  the  fir^t  glow  of  enthusia'>m  many 
gave  in  their  names,  who  fell  back  wlien  tlie  struggle  began  in 
earnest,  and  ardent  secretaries  were  slow  to  strike  oil'  even  in- 
elTicient  members  from  the  li.st  on  which  they  Imd  been  once 
inscribed.  But  this  year,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the 
National  is  concerned,  au  earnest  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  arrive  at  a  true  financial  idea  of  their  present  strength,  and 
only  fully  paid-up  members  have  been  entered  on  the  roil.  It 


should  not,  too,  be  forgotten  hat  the  many  thou^auds  of 


emigrants,  to  say  nothing  of  those  removed  to  ourown  towns,  who 
have  left  our  shores  during  the  past  twelve  months,  have  been 
almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  most  active  of  the  Unionists, 
and  that  their  departure  makes  a  serious  gap  iu  their  numerical 
efficiency.  Making,  however,  an  estimate  in  round  numbers,  it 
is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  oue  hundred  tiiousand  of 
our  farm  labourers  are  now  financial  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Unions  that  exist  for  their  protection  ;  and  that  at  least 
another  fifty  thousand  are  within  the  more  or  less  immediate 
inlluence  and  control  of  their  better  organised  brethren. 
Friends  and  foes  may  alike  be  assured — and  we  write  with  due 
deliberation  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience  and  e.xceptional  sources  of  information  at  our  disposal — 
that,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  combination  in  the  country  is  more 
pow'erful  and  on  a  sounder  and  more  abiding  basis  at  the 
present  moment  than  at  any  period  in  its  brief  history.  Co¬ 
operation,  industrial  partnership,  ud  a  thorough  revLion  of 
the  land  laws  may  iu  time  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 


Unionism  both  in  town  aud  country ;  but  farmers  and  land¬ 


owners  will  fail  as  ignominiously  as  colliery  proprietors  and 
millowuers  in  any  attempts  to  stamp  it  out  of  existence. 

Meanwhile  the  causes  which  have  ever  made  combination 
in  the  country  of  greater  national  importance  thau  those  com¬ 
binations  which  have  preceded  it  in  the  towns  are  still  at 
work.  The  country  villages  are  tlie  stronghold  of  Toryism  of 
every  form,  and  in  its  very  worst  phases.  The  Toryism  of 
Lancashire  towns  becomes  almost  advanced  Liberalism  as 
compared  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  squires  and  parsons 
of  the  southern  half  of  rustic  England.  Their  iniquities  are 
bein"  laid  bare  and  their  machinations  thwarted  by  this  spirit 
of  iJnionism  in  their  midst.  The  jobberies  connected  with 
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parocLial  clmritie.'’,  and  the  stealthy  appropriation  of  slices  of 
commons  and  wa^t0  lands  at  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
are  gradually  being  exposed  and  thereby  rendered  more  and  more 
inipnssible. 

ilere  and  tiiere  a  labourer  has  been  elected  to  a  School  Board, 
and  here  and  there  to  till  the  oHice  of  churchwarden.  Tlie 
gro.^.s  anonialies  of  Justices’  justice,  especially  in  relation  to 
game  ollences  and  the  laws  criminally  affecting  the  workiiig- 
dasses,  are  being  shown  up  in  their  naked  ugliness,  and  both 
the  Liberation  Society  and  the  I'lducation  League  continue  to 
ttnd  most  etllcient  though  unrecogni.sed  agents  in  the  otlicials 
of  the  Union.  The  growth  of  the  tenant-right  question  is 
distinctly  due  to  the  action  of  the  Union.  Tenants  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  act  and  think  for  thesnselves.  The  tenant  voters  of 
Cambridgeshire  would  never  have  dared  to  set  the  wishes  of 
their  landlords  at  deliance  in  the  selection  of  a  cMiididate — an 
example  which,  it  seems,  is  about  to  be  followed  in  Sulfolk — if 
their  own  farm-hands  had  not  set  them  the  example  of  cou- 
ragaous  combination.  It  i^  the  improbable  and  the  unexpected 
that  frequently  comes  to  pass;  and  we  should  not  be  surpiised, 
if  the  farmers  do  not  in  the  long  run  accept  the  Union  as  a 
iieces.«ary  fact,  and  join  -with  the  peasantry  in  seeking  that 
justice  which  they  cannot  obtain  from  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

J.  Cii.vuLKs  Cox. 


PUllCIIASU  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Even  Lord  Overstone  himself  must  have  been  to  a  verv 
great  extent  comforted  and  reassured  by  the  eminently  sound 
and  statesmanlike  tone  of  the  debate  of  Tuesday  night  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  ()ver.«toue  is  no  small  authority  on 
t'cclesia.»tical  questions,  while  on  property  and  all  matters 
directing  it  lii-s  word  is  as  much  law  in  the  august  assemhlv 
which  he  now  u<Ioriis  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  Cify.  His 
Lordship’s  ecclesiastical  views  are  understood  to  he  com- 
mendably  moderate,  but  his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  property  htirder  upon  the  extreme.  It  has  indeed  been 
atore  than  once  attjibut.d  to  him  that  he  puts  somewhat  too 
literal  an  inter})retatioii  upon  the  doctrine  that  to  him  that 
hath  it  shall  be  piven,  and  is  di.sposed  to  regard  legislation  as 
a  means  for  keeping  the  poor  poor,  and  enabling  the  rich  to 
become  much  richer.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
property  and  its  riglits  have  in  Lord  Overstone  a  verv  coiii- 
jictent  and  very  Wiitchfiil  guardian  ;  and  when  we  know  that 
the  Church  ratronage  Bill  in  its  pre.sent  form  meets  with  his 
Lordship’s  appro\  al,  wo  can  un(ler'‘tand  at  once  what  sort  of 
a  measuie  it  is.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  a  debate  on 
Cliuicdi  Bationage  in  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  of  an 
animated  aiid  interesting  character.  Many  of  their  I..orJshlps 
are  plea.sed  to  take  a  special  interest  in  religion  and  religious 
matters.  Lord  Dudley,  for  in.starice,  is  shocked  at  the  verv 
idea  of  holding  a  cliorul  festival  in  a  cathedral ;  Lord  Selboruo 
has  edited  a  vcdiime  ol  hymns  ;  and  Lord  Houghton  has  sud¬ 
denly  developed  a  /cal  for  the  Church  and  its  welfare  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  eaten  him  up.  Oii  the  other  hand. 
Church  Patronage  is  a  very  valuable  form  of  projiertv,  and 
property  is  almo.st  as  sacred  a  thing  to  their  Lordshi])S 
as  religion  itself.  Accordingly  the  debate  of  Tuesday  night 
drew  lurth  the  lull  strength  ot  the  House,  an«l  ought  for  once 
and  tor  all  to  satisfy  people  who  are  dispo.«ed  to  que.stion  the 
possibility  of  statesmanship  in  an  hereditary  chamber.  Their 
Lordships  have  eilccted  a  substantial  ecclesfastical  reform,  and 
yet  the  rights  ot  projierty  have  been  fully  respected.  Church 
patronage  has  be»‘n  jdaced  on  a  sound  basis,  and  the  vested 
interests  of  patrons  have  been  in  no  way  dainnitied.  "What 
the  House  of  Lords  has  done — and  a  very  important  reform  it 
is — is  to  abolish  donatives  and  convert  every  donative  into  a 
presentative  beiielice.  J.ord  Arundell  of  \\  ardour  and  Lord 
rortman  .seemed  to  think  that  there  was  a  rash  touch  of  con- 
liscatiou  in  this  decided  step,  and  to  a  certain  extent  no  doubt 
there  is,  Obviously  the  owner  of  a  donative  holds  a  more  valu¬ 
able  property  than  an  advowson ;  ami  on  the  principlec^  <jui  iwlinit 
occulere  quamqmm  pos.-ie  volant,  it  is  a  distinct  pri\ilege  to  own 
a  living  to  which,  it  you  are  so  pleased,  you  cun  nominate  a 
lunatic  or  a  ticket-ol-leave  man.  Lord  I*ortman  expressed 
himsell  of  opinion  that  donatives  worked  verv  well  in  prac*- 
tice,  Hiul  that  it  w’as  sotind  statesiminship  to  let  well  alone  ; 
and  Lord  Arundell  of  Waidour  pathetically  suggested  that,  if 
a  donative  is  to  bo  converted  into  an  ordinary  advowson,  the 
owner  ought  to  be  ‘‘ comjiensated  ”  for  the  loss  he  siill’ers.  To 
this  Dr.  Magee’s  answer  wj  s  to  ask  his,Lordsliip  to  take  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  put  upon  it  tlie  precise  marketable  increase  in 
the  Millie  ol  a  domifii  e  derivable  Irom  the  pos.'ibilitv  of  putting 
it  to  a  bad  use.  Ibis  Lord  Artindell  di(l  not  exactly  see  his 
way  to  do,  and  we  are  consequently — subject  of  course  to  the 
passing  ol  the  Bill  in  another  place —  quit  of  donatives  alto¬ 
gether.  An  abuse  wliicii  is  so  bad  that  even  Lord  I’ortnian 
can  only  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  work  ns 
badly  as  it  might,  is  clearly  a  tliiqg  to  be  got  rid  of;  and  the 


House  of  Lords  can  qiro  tanto  claim  to  be  considered  a  reform- 
io"  body. 

The  real  intere.st,  however,  of  the  debate  circled  round  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
forbid  the  sale  of  next  presentations.  It  is  a  common  figure 
of  speech  in  parochial  assemblies,  when  a  gontlenian  touches 
on  unpleasant  ground,  to  accuse  him  of  “  throwing  down  the 
apple  of  discord.”  This  unpleasant  part  Dr.  Tait  undoubtedly 
fulfilled;  and  it  is  a  signilicant  fact  that  on  an  important 
matter  of  eccle.rinstical  discipline  the  Rrinnite  of  England 
should  have  found  the  House  of  Lords  too  strong  for  him.  It 
is  easy  of  course  to  understand  why  the  owner  of  an  advowson 
shoulil  be  anxious  to  retain  the  right  of  sale  over  a  next  pre¬ 
sentation.  Ho  may  not  care  to  let  the  advowson  go  out  of  his 
family  altogether.  Perhaps  indeed  he  may  he  bound  by  family 
settlements  not  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  a  next  presenta¬ 
tion  always  has  a  market  value,  and  to  forbid  its  sale  is  in 
elFcct  much  the  same  thing  as  to  forbid  a  tenant  for  life  to 
grant  a  limited  lease.  Dr.  Tait  of  course  was  on  his  own 
ground  unanswerable.  He  pointed  out  that  the  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation  i.s  or  ouglit  to  he  considered  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  congregation,  and  that  although  it  i.s  intelligible  that  a 
man  should  ])ernianently  dive.-^t  himself  of  a  tru.st,  and  even 
accept  a  consideration  for  doing  so,  it  is  yet  monstrous 
that  he  should  take  money  for  exercising  the  trust 
in  a  particular  way.  The  point  is  a  subtle  one 
no  doubt,  hut  yet  char  at  once  to  a  straightforward  mind. 
Obviously  on  ethical  gi\>urHl.s  it  is  more  defensible  to  sell  a 
general  right  to  pre.'^ent  than  a  specific  pre.sentation,  which 
both  parties  to  the  bargain  are  perfectly  well  aware  will  be 
used  in  favour  of  a  particular  person.  If,  to  put  an  imaginable 
ca.se,  the  colonel  of  a  n'giment  had  the  control  of  promotion  in 
it,  it  is  conceivable  that  be  should  take  a  sum  of  money  down 
to  retire  in  favour  of  the  senior  major,  and  yet  be  a  thoroughly 
honourable  man;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  that,  if  he  at 
all  regards  his  power  of  promotion  as  a  trust,  he  should  sell  to 
anyone  the  right  of  deciding  which  particular  lieutenant  shall 
next  bo  made  a  captain.  It  would,  indeed,  he  almost  unneces¬ 
sary  to  in.rist  upon  the  dillerence  between  selling  an  important 
trust  in  tufa,  and  .selling  a  specific  e.vercise  of  it,  were  it  not 
that  the  IIou.se  of  Lordi*,  in  its  r.eal  for  property,  w’as  actually 
unable  to  grasp  so  elementary  a  dLstinction.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  solemnly  assured  by  Lord  Cairns  that 
the  consequence  of  bi.s  po.sitioii,  if  logically  carried  out, 
was  that  an  advowson  was  not  a  pr(»perty  but  a 
trust.  Now  “  the  principle  ”  of  the  Bill  itself  was 
that  an  advowson  was  u  property,  and  for  his  (Lace  to 
insi.'»t  on  his  amendment  would  he  “  entirely  fatal  to  the  Bill.’’ 
'riiis  terrible  threat  it  was  that  brought  up  Lord  Overstone, 
who,  after  bearing  testimony  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  existing  .system  had  worked,  declared  his  solemn 
conviction  that  “  it  would  he  most  dangerous  to  set  up  a  new 
system  at  variance  with  the  universal  practice  of  the  country.” 
Lord  Blachford  retiirted  to  this  that  “there  was  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  sale  of  advowsons  and  the  sale  of  next 
presentations.  When  n  man  sold  an  advowson,  he  did  so 
oecaiise  ho  wished  to  discharge  himself  of  the  trust;  but  when 
he  sold  the  next  presentation  lie  committed  a  breach  of  trust.” 
This  home  thru.st  bnmght  up  L(»rd  Salisbury,  who,  following 
the  (Chancellor,  urgueil  that  to  forbid  the  sale  of  next  presen¬ 
tations  wa.s  in  reality  ti>  forbid  thesnle  of  advow.son8,andthat  the 
inevitable  consequence  would  be  the  abolition  of  advowsons 
alti'gether.  A  little  skirmishing  followed,  for  the  Bishops 
w’ere  more  resolute  on  the  mutter  than  might  have  beeu 
expected ;  hut  on  the  division  Dr.  Tait  was  defeated  by 
twenly-tive  votes  to  twenty;  and  as,  if  his  proposal  had  been 
carried,  the  Bill  would  certainly  have  been  lost  altogether,  it 
is  perhaps  as  well  to  be  thankful  for  even  so  small  a  mercy  as 
the  abolition  of  donatives. 

Tin?  whole  question  is  no  doubt  a  very  dilliciilt  one,  and  in 
con.'idering  it  we  must  make  very  great  allowance  for  the 
especial  conditions  under  which  the  Church  of  England  exists. 
The  dilliculty  of  course  is  to  preserve  lay  patronage  and  at  the 
S-ime  time  to  prevent  what  actually  amounts  to  simony.  Lay 
patronage  is,  we  are  on  the  whole  inclined  to  think,  a  w'hole- 
some  institution,  e.specially  in  the  moditied  and  constitutional 
form  of  pre.sentation  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop,  who 
can  only  di>approve  upon  specific  grounds,  and  whose  veto  is 
consequently  not  absolute.  It  may  no  doubt  soeiii  an 
anoninly  that  a  layman  should  appoint  to  a  cure  ot  souls; 
the  question,  however,  is  not  whether  the  system  is  theo- 
reticiilly  perfect  hut  whether  any  other  system  would  w'ork 
better.  If  we  were  to  abolish  lay  patronage — which  is  what 
Dr.  .Magee  obviously  wishes,  hoivever  imicli  he  may  disclaim 
such  an  intention — we  should  virtually  have  to  decide  between 
the  Bi^IlO])  and  the  congregation.  Bishops  do  not,  ns  a  simple 
inatti'r  of  fact,  exercise  their  patronage  any  more  judiciously 
than  laymen.  They  begin,  as  a  rule,  by  thinking  of  their  re¬ 
lations  and  connections,  exactly  as  any  ordinary  layman  would  ; 
and  when  tbev  have  done  their  diitv  to  their  own  family,  they 
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are  not  even  then  always  guided  by  the  most  exalted  sense  of 
duty.  Quite  court  enough  is  paid  to  a  Bishop  by  his  clergy 
as  it  is,  and  a  Bishop  with  a  power  of  presentation  over  his 
whole  diocese  would  be  a  most  intolerable  person.  Elections 
by  a  congregation  not  steadied  by  liaving  to  pay  for  their 
minister  are  also  open  to  objection.  The  amount  of  touting 
that  goes  on  when  a  living  falls  to  the  gift  of  a  corporate  body 
is  something  almost  ludicrous,  and  election  by  the  whole  body 
of  parishioners  would  simply  aggravate  the  evil.  In  one  or 
two  old  corporation  towns  there  are  chaplaincies  in  the  gift 
of  the  corporation,  or  the  pot-wallopers,  or  the  scot-and-lot 
men,  or  the  freemen ;  and  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  such  cases  the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


more  than  a  cen- 
this  ^‘branch  of 


THE  SERMON  TRADE. 

Sir, — 1  enclose  you  a  circular  somewhat 

fury  old,  by  which,  it  would  appear  that  .  . . . 

industry”  is^not  of  recent  origin,  and  if  its  growth  has  been 
rapid  since  1  /09,  its  proportions  now  must  be  great  indeed. 

1  find  this  circular  amongst  the  papers  of  my  great-grand¬ 
father,  the  liev.  Henry  Taylor,  Hector  of  Crawley,  and  upon  it 
is  indorsed  his  indignant  commentary,  “  Impudence.”  It  was 
chaplain  will  be  found  to  be  as  unfit  a  man  to  fill  the  place  as  no  doubt  distributed  broadcast,  as  may  be  judged  from  its 
can  well  be  picked.  Individual  lay  patronage,  in  short — in  contents,  as  also  from  the  general  style  of  the  direction. 


wanting 


spite  of  the  obvious  objections  to  which  it  is  open  in  theory 
— is  the  very  best  possible  system  in  practice,  or,  for  an  esta¬ 
blished  church,  would  be  the  best  possible  system  if  a  set  of 
patrons  could  be  secured  who  would  regard  their  patronage  as 
a  trust.  It  will  never,  of  course,  be  possible  to  thoroughly 
secure  this.  A  living  is  like  any  other  appointment.  It 
has  a  definite  market  value,  just  as  a  fellowship  has,  or 
a  secretaryship,  or  a  commission,  or  even  a  tide-waiter- 
ship  ;  and  as  there  are  always  more  clergymen 
livings  than  livings  vacant,  the  value  of  a  living  has 
tendency  to  be  forced  up  by  competition  to  a  fancy  price 
exactly  as  used  to  be  the  case  with  commissions  in  crack 
regiments.  This  being  so  there  will  always  be  a  strong  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  patron  to  sell  the  next  presentation.  It  i.'^ 
indeed  the  sale  of  next  presentations  that  is  at  the  root  of 
all  the  questionable  tralficking  in  livings  that  at  present  goes 
on.  As  a  matter  of  business,  however,  it  is  doubtful  w'hether 
to  merely  prohibit  the  sale  of  next  presentations  would  ell'ect 
the  result  which  Hr.  Tait  desires.  The  dilference  in  price 
between  the  next  presentation  and  the  advowson  itself  is  a  far 
smaller  margin  than  might  be  supposed ;  and  if  the  sale  of 
next  presentations  were  abolished,  the  re.sult  would  probably 
be  an  increased  market  in  advowsons,  the  purchaser,  with  a 
view  to  a  next  presentation,  rai.dng  money  to  meet  his  purchase 
upon  mortgage  of  the  advowson  itself,  and  possibly,  as  is  often 
done  with  freeholds,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  purchase- 
money  on  mortgage  to  the  vendor.  In  ^lort,  the  defect 
of  Hr.  Tail’s  proposal  w'as  that  conveyancing  could  render 
it  nugatory  in  a  moment,  and  that  the  only  people  who 
would  gain  by  it  would  be  attorneys  and  Lincoln’s  Inn 
counsel.  If  traflicking  in  livings  is  to  be  distinctly  abolished 
we  need  a  bolder  measure.  Whenever  an  advowson  changes 
hands  by  purchase,  the  right  to  the  next  presentation 
should  lapse ;  and  it  could  not  possibly  lapse  to  a  better 
quarter  than  the  Bishop.  An  enactment  to  this  effect 
would  of  course  make  an  advowson  what  it  ought  to  be — a 
trust.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  no  doubt  utterly  ruin  its 
market  value  as — to  use  Mr.  Wemmick’s  phrase — a  piece  of 
portable  property.  The  result  would  be  that  livings  would 
fall  into  the  gift  of  rich  men,  able  to  “  hold  on  ”  to  their  trust, 
and  not  anxious  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to  realise  it  for  its 
market  value.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  lay  patrons  of  this 
kind  that  patronage  would  be  best  disposed.  Colleges  are  the 
best  patrons  of  any,  as  they  always  have  competent  candidates 
ready  to  their  notice,  and  are  not  without  a  certain  sense 
of  public  duty.  Large  landholders  come  ne.xt.  The  days 
•iave  long  since  passed  w’hen  my  Lord’s  chaplain  used 
to  get  a  living  for  marrying  my  Lady’s  lady'’s-niaid.  Bich 
men  are,  thanks  very  much  to  the  increased  strength  of  public 
opinion,  beginning  to  have  a  certain  sense  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Bishops  are  too  apt  to  be  led  bv  doctrinal 
partisanship  and  a  somewhat  natural  desire  to  reward  perse¬ 
vering  sycophants.  Lav  corporations  are  open  to  very 
questionable  iidluences.  i’atrons  who  regard  their  right  as  a 
property  are  of  course  the  worst  of  all.  It  will  no  doubt  never 
be  possible  to  prevent  simoniacal  bargains.  We  can  never, 
for  instance,  make  quite  certain  that  a  new  .Judge  has  not 
bribed  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  appointment.  Our  only 
guarantee  is  the  position  of  the  Chancellor  himself ;  and,  simi¬ 
larly,  our  best  guarantee  for  the  proper  exercise  of  lay  patron¬ 
age  will  be  to  put  it  as  fur  as  possible  into  the  hands  of 
men  to  whom  money  is  not  an  object.  We  should  best 
effect  this,  not  by  merely  forbidding  the  sale  of  ne.xt 
presentations,  but  by  rendering  it  impos-sible  to  sell  them, 
e.xcept  at  the  risk  of  a  prosecution.  It  would  be  po8.‘»ible  no 
doubt,  even  under  the  plan  which  we  have  suggested,  for  a 
patron  to  make  a  corrupt  presentation — exactly  as  it  is  open  to 
a  Judge  to  give  a  corrupt  decision.  But  public  opinion  is 
growing  on  these  matters ;  and  men  are  always  averse  to 
running  a  dangerous  risk.  If  only  we  could  make  advowsons 
practically  inalienable  by  providing  that  upon  a  transfer  of  the 
fee  by  purchase  the  next  presentation  should  lapse,  we  should 
go  far  to  retain  lay  patronage  without  its  abuses.  But  to  do 
this  would  be  to  meddle  with  property.  And  if  we  are  to 
meddle  with  property,  we  shall  have  an  account  to  settle  with 
Lords  Overstone  and  Bortman.  E.  C. 


22  Ashley  Place,  S.W. 


am 


,  Sir,  &c., 

r. 


A.  Taylor. 


Reverend  Sir, — As,  on  account  of  the  Universality  of  these 
Letters,  to  all  the  Clergy  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  Expenco  of 
freeing  them  would  have  been  endless,  it  is  hoped  the  Design  of  the 
(ientlemen  in  this  Publication,  that  of  being  serviceable  to  their 
Brethren,  will  plead  an  Excuse  for  Postage. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 
January,  1769.  -  John  Tuuslek. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

From  time  to  time  will  be  published,  under  the  Inspection  of 
several  Clergymen,  a  Collection  of  practical  Discourses,  consisting 
of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty,  in  single  Sermons,  such  as  have  been 
greatly  admired,  and  are  little  known.  They  will  be  engraved  in  a 
masterly  running  Hand,  printed  on  stout  writing  Paper,  and  made 
to  resemble  3Ianuscript  as  near  as  possible,  with  the  Letters  so 
large,  and  the  Linos  at  such  a  Distance,  as  to  bo  read  by  every  Eye. 

Calculated  to  assist  the  younger  Clergy  in  the  Pulpit,  till  such 
Time,  as  Couvenienco  shall  make  them  Masters  of  a  proper  Col¬ 
lection  of  their  own  writing. 

These  Sermons  are  on  tlie  most  interesting  Subjects,  are  varied 
from  the  originals  .  .  .  are,  in  Length,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
Minutes,  ns  pithy  as  possible,  are  intelligible  to  every  Under¬ 
standing,  and  as  fit  to  be  preached  to  a  polite  as  a  country  Congre¬ 
gation. 

They  are  now  in  Hand,  and  each  one  may  bo  had  as  soon  as 
engraved.  It  is  expected  Fifty  will  be  complealed  in  the  Course  of 
twelve  Months  from  this  Time. 

As  these  Sermons  are  designed  for  the  Use  of  Clergymen  only, 
ami  consequently,  the  less  known  to  others,  the  more  valuable,  they 
will  never  be  advertised  in  the  public  Papers,  nor,  any  otherwise 
made  public,  than  in  this  Manner,  nor,  will  they  be  in  the  Hands 
of  any  Bookseller. 

In  England  and  Ireland,  there  are  considerably  above  forty 
Thousand  Churches  and  Chapels.  If  the  Gentlemen,  therefore, 
concerned  in  this  Undertaking,  should  find  it  succeed,  the  Clergy 
may  be  assured,  to  prevent  these  Sermons  becoming  too  general,  no 
more  than  Four  Hundred  Impressions  of  each  will  be  vended,  but 
fresh  Subjects  immediately  engraved. 

Such  as  are  inclined  to  encour.age  this  Undertaking,  and  are 
desirous  of  having  them,  are  requested  to  send  a  Line  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Trusler,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Burns,  in  King’s  Street,  Covent- 
Gardou,  Loudon,  who  will  forward  them  to  him,  provided  the  Post¬ 
age  is  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  Expences  attending  Four  Hundred  Impres¬ 
sions  of  each  Sermon,  exclusive  ot  all  occasional  Expences,  will  be 
upwards  of  Fifteen  Pounds,  the  Price  of  e;ich  Sermon,  stitched  iu 
purple  Paper,  w’ill  bo  only  One  Shilling. 

Secrecy  may  be  depended  on. 

To  the  Rev.  the  Officiating  Minister, 

Crawlev,  Hants. 


MAZZfNI  AND  MR.  KARL  BLIND. 

Sir, — It  was  the  Party  of  Action,  as  inspired  by  Mnzzini  and 
heroically  officered  by  Garibaldi,  which  stedfastly  pursued  the 
work  of  union  and  freedom.  This  gospel  the  great  Republican 
teacher  preached  to  the  last— with  the  never- flagging  per¬ 
severance,  the  sweet  persuasion,  sometimes  also  with  the  anger, 
of  true  love.  In  the  book  before  us,  his  enthusiastic  friend 
has  raised  a  monument,  more  lasting  than  stone  or  brass,  to 
the  memory  of  him  who  held  so  high  a  jihice  among  the 
Hestorers  of  the  Italian  Nation,  and  as  the  Champion  of 
Universal  Freedom.  European  Democracy  has  lost  in  him  one 
of  the  loftiest  minds,  one  of  the  ablest  organisers ;  and  many 
a  faltering  heart  may  regain  courage  by  studying  his  life  of 
devotion,  which  was  not  in  vain.” 

With  these  words  I  concluded  my  notice  of  Mrs.  Venturi’s 
Memoir.  I  would  fain  hope  that,  by  penning  them,  I  have 
have  not  done  less  than  justice  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  our  age.  To  this  estimate  of  the  two  foremost  leaders 
of  the  Italian  Party  of  Action,  with  one  of  whom  I  have 
worked  together  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  the  friendship 
of  both  of  whom  has  always  been  dear  to  me,  I  beg  leave  to 
adhere.  M.  Quadrio  is  a  venerable  veteran  of  the  Kepublican 
cause,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect.  But  no 
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amount  of  \vriting  on  hia  or  anybody’s  part  could  conyince  me 
that  it  is  just,  or  in  the  interest  of  the  People's  cause,  to  speak 
ot  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  his  country  as  “  Christ,”  and  to 
charge  the  other  with  an  act  of  “  betrayal.”  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  my  notice,  to  combin*  my  warm,  and  I  may  say 
ardent,  regard  for  a  community  of  aspirations,  and  for  a  long 
and  intimate  personal  intercourse,  with  the  critical  duty  that 
was  entailed  upon  me.  To  say,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  one  man,  of  all,  could  never  make  any  miscalculation, 
and  that  the  error  of  another  amounted  to  a  crime,  would  have 
been  a  total  surrender  of  judgment,  making  every  further 
remark  of  mine  superfluous. 

Having  a  hundred  times  stood  forward — in  England,  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  Press  of  the  United  States — as  a  defender 
of  Mazzini,  I  know  full  well,  and  I  explicitly  said  so  in 
my  review,  that  Garibaldi  committed  a  grave  error  in 
communicating  the  plan  of  the  enterprise  (of  1850),  in  which 
he  himself  was  to  be  the  military  leader,  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who  then  stopped  it  through  Cavour.”  I  added 
that  Mrs.  Venturi  is  rightly  eager  to  vindicate  the  far-seeing, 
eminently  practical,  and  utterly  unselfish  character  of  Mazzini 
in  those  great  events.”  "Was  this  not  enough  ?  Is  it  wiser  to  ; 
put  the  indelible  stain  of  an  act  of  betrayal  ”  upon  the  brow 
of  a  noble  and  heroic  man,  to  whom,  if  to-morrow  Italy  w^ere 
to  change  into  a  free  Commonwealth,  hundreds  of  thousands 
would  look  as  to  their  leader  ?  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  the 
way  to  enhance  our  strength.  It  is  rather  the  way  in  which 
the  good  cause  has  more  than  once  been  lost ;  a  recent  instance 
is  Spain.  Mazzini  himself  would  not  have  formulated  a 
charge  of  “  betrayal  ”  against  one  w'ho,  here  in  London,  and 
quite  recenth'  again  at  Velletri,  paid  to  him,  and  to  his 
memory,  the  tiibute  of  calling  him  his  ‘Olaster”  and  the 
“  greatest  g^enius  ”  of  the  Italy  of  to-day.  If  it  be  contended 
that  to  refrain  from  that  terrible  accusation  against  Garibaldi 
was  only  anotlier  proof  of  Mazzini’s  self-abnegation,  I  would 
reply  that  I  doubt  tlie  advantage  of  being  more  Mazzinian 
than  Mazzini  himself.  That  which  is  exclusively  styled  his 
“  self-abnegation  ”  I  would  rather  style  his  insight  into  human 
nature  and  his  political  perception  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
People. 

liepublicans  out  of  Italy  have  generally  made  allowance  for 
the  necessities  of  a  people  whose  country,  in  the  cynical  words 
of  Metteniich,  was  formerly  “  a  mere  geographical  expression.” 
Garibaldi’s  frequent  contact  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  national  unity,  has  thus  met  with  a 
judgment  similar  to  that  which  was  awarded  to  the  letters 
once  addressed  by  Mazzini  to  Charles  Albert,  to  I’ius  IX., 
and,  after  1851),  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  which  were  written 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  perhaps  better  for  the  cause  we 
all  have  at  heart  not  to  enter  at  present  into  several  things 
that  occurred  in  the  same  line  in  the  following  years.  Any 
one  that  has  had  the  full  confidence  of  the  distinguished 
Italian,  the  best  part  of  whose  life  was  spent  on  English  soil, 
will  easily  know  what  I  mean.  A  misconception  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  cleared  away  at  once.  iSo  far  from  wishing  to  “  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  faults  of  the  Sardinian  Monarchy  ” — which  I  have 
exposed  over  and  over  again  in  numerous  German  and  English 
writings — I  confess  that  personally  I  have  no  inclination  at  all 
to  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted,  under  the  strain  of  circum¬ 
stances,  by  inore  than  one  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Italy.  It  is  from  a  feeling  of  equity,  and  from  a  desire  not  to 
aid  in  creating  or  keeping  up  divisions  which  could  only  serve 
the  monarchical  or  aristocratic  interest,  that  I  set  mj'  face 
against  singling  out  one  eminent  chief  of  the  People  for  a 
charge  which,  if  guilt  corresponded  to  the  injudicious  severity 
of  the  word  used,  would  in  my  opinion  entail  death  upon  the 
person  so  convicted. 

There  has  been  more  than  one  attempt  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  Italian  cause  which  was  “  condemned  to  failure  before¬ 
hand.”  Garibaldi’s  attempts  to  liberate  Home,  though  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  have  at  any  rate  as  mucli  served  to  prepare  the  final 
conquest  of  the  capital  as  other  unsuccessful  enterprises  had 
served  to  impel  the  national  movement.  Had,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  the  support  been  given  to  Garibaldi  from  within  Home 
which  he  had  been  led  to  calculate  upon,  a  great  feat  might 
have  been  achieved  even  then,  and  Louis  Napoleon  would 
once  more  have  come  too  late,  as  he  did  in  1800.  Prom  proof 
positive  1  know  that  the  previous  “  ill-advised”  move,  wdiich 
ended  at  Aspromonte,  saved  Italy  from  a  plan  Louis  Napoleon 
had  formed  to  drag  Italy  first  into  the  Mexican  crime,  and 
then  further  to  dishonour  her  by  making  her  his  ally  in  the 
W’ar  he  already  then  meditated  against  Germany.  It  was  from 
this  knowledge  that  w’hen  Garibaldi  lay  a  prisoner  and  wounded 
at  the  \  arignano,  I  sent  to  him,  in  the  name  of  Germans,  an 
address,  in  which  it  was  said  that  “  there  are  defeats  which 
bear  in  themselves  the  germ  of  a  future  victory,”  and  that, 
by  raising  the  parole  of  “  Home  or  Death  !  ”  he  “had  saved, 
at  least  lor  a  time,  his  nation  from  becoming  the  prey  of  a 
foreign  vampyre  policy,  and  from  being  drawn  into  infamous 
projects  of  a  despot.”  The  address  further  said: — “On  the 


day  on  which  Italy  will  enter  into  possession  of  her  capital 
your  name  will  have  to  be  entered  into  the  tablets  of  history 
as  that  of  a  true  victor.  The  ingratitude  of  a  king  will,  in 
presence  of  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  not  weigh  heavily 
upon  you.  Kings  pass  away,  but  nations  remain  ;  and  to  the 
nations  that  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  genuine  common¬ 
wealth  the  future  belongs,  to  a  certainty.” 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  with  this  frame  of  mind  I 
could  not,  like  M.  Quadrio,  “  admire  ”  a  statesman  who, 
according  to  Mazzini’s  most  definite  assertion,  as  made  in  May 
1866— an  assertion  subsequently  repeated  and  surrounded 
with  documentary  evidence  by  La  Marmora — was  ready  then 
to  grant  a  territorial  indemnification  to  France.  Yet,  while 
my  admiration  must  be  withheld  from  what  passed  in  1866,  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  my  “  antagonism  to  Bismarck  ”  is 
such  as  to  prevent  me  from  “  looking  impartially  at  facts.” 
The  proof  of  the  contrary  has,  in  the  opinion  of  multitudes  of 
Germans,  been  given  in  1870-71,  and  is  being  given  again  at 
the  present  moment.  Grief  the  most  poignant  must,  I  hold, 
be  set  aside  when  truth  and  right  or  one’s  country’s  just  cause 
are  involved  in  an  issue. 

I  knew  of  the  plans  of  the  campaign  of  1866,  which  have 
been  referred  to.  Before  the  war  actually  broke  out  I  myself 
was  enabled  to  publish  the  counter-plan  which  Louis  Napoleon, 
in  a  war  council  presided  over  by  him,  forced  upon  the  Italian 
Government.  But  I  also  know  that  Austria,  being  filled 
with  the  pride  of  her  secular  dominion  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  sent  her  best  forces  -against  Italy,  thus  actually 
crippling  herself  before  her  German  rival.  This  accounts 
mainly  for  the  Italian  defeat.  Facta— at  which  it  is  always 
my  endeavour  to  look  impartially,  when  judging  of  historical 
events — are  stubborn  things.  In  the  heat  of  a  struggle,  those 
who  too  narrowly  measure  their  own  strength  may  often  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  own  overthrow.  A  heroic  imprudence  of  the 
“  ill-advised  ”  kind  sometimes  leads  to  triumph  by  surprising 
the  enemy.  When,  however,  years  after  great  events,  we 
calmly  sit  down  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  victories  or 
of  defeats,  it  behoves  us  to  look  straight  at  the  reality  of  things, 
and  not  to  be  misled  by  those  generous — or,  may  be,  self- 
consolatory — sentiments  w’’hich  will  not  acknowledge  the 
necessity,  or  the  chief  causes,  of  a  defeat.  In  this  way,  I  at 
least  can  understand  that  Garibaldi,  though  with  an  aching 
heart,  should  have  laid  down  his  dictatorship  at  Naples,  rather 
than  “jeopardise  all  that  he  had  accomplished  yet.” 

General  Bixio  has  been  quoted.  Shall  I  quote  him  for  the 
events  of  1860  ?  A  'single  passage  may  suffice,  where  he 
describes  a  great  portion  of  the  volunteers  as  “  men  who, 
after  firing  four  shots,  go  to  sleep,  or  lounge  about ;  are  never 
to  be  had  when  they  are  wanted ;  and  will  do  nothing  but 
what  pleases  them— always  saying,  as  they  do,  that  they  are 
volunteers.”  General  Bixio,  therefore,  praises  the  “magic 
power  of  the  Kevolution,”  and  the  “  valuable  treasure  ot 
hatred  which  the  Bourbonic  troops  had  sown  by  devastation,^ 
plundering,  rapine  and  rape.”  But  I  can  see  that  in  presence  of 
the  open  hostility  of  Victor  Eramanuers  army,  backed  by  France, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Garibaldi  to  further  operate 
successfully  with  the  magic  of  Kevolution.  He  was  not  able 
any  longer  to  carry  out  the  original  conception  which,  as  I 
have  often  stated,  in  justice  to  Mazzini,  was  formed  by  that 
great  Unitarian  thinker.  Garibaldi  simply  found  himself  in  a 
helpless  condition,  his  own  force  being  too  weak  to  vanquish 
both  the  remnants  of  the  Bourbon  army  and  the  threatened 
hostility  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Napoleon.  In  the  same  way 
I  do  not  think  Italy  played  the  part  of  the  vanquished”  in 
1866 :  there  was,  in  my  view,  real  major  force  against  her. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  fact  I  mentioned  in  my  notice  that, 
among  ]Mazzini’s  last  utterances  in  regard  to  Communistic 
systems,  the  strongest  were  those  against  the  International  and 
the  Commune.  This,  and  no  other,  was  the  connection  in 
which  my  remark  had  been  written.  I  think  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  stronger  utterance  than  to  speak  of  the  “  mate¬ 
rialism,”  the  “  retrograde,  immoral  programme,  contrary  to  the 
omnipotent  tendency  of  humanity  so  fatally  adopted  by  the 
insurrection  ” — let  alone  other  charges,  which  I  gladly  refrain 
from  repeating.  No  proof  was  certainly  required  that  a  Re¬ 
publican  like  Mazzini,  when  condemning  the  International  and 
the  Commune,  would  not  thereby  condone  the  crimes  of  the 
reactionary  Assembly  of  Versailles.  I  myself  esteem  most 
highly  the  devotion  of  Democratic  champions  of  the  stamp  of 
Delescluze.  I  believe  there  were  in  the  Commune  some  aspi¬ 
rations  of  a  praiseworthy  kind.  The  rising  itself  I  deplored, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  destined  to  failure  and  to  regretable 
exaggerations,  as  well  as  calculated  to  hasten  on  and  strengthen 
the  reaction  by  splitting  up  the  Republican  party  itself — even 
as  the  events  of  June,  1848,  had  done,  out  of  which,  finally, 
the  Bonapartean  Empire  rose. 

“  From  early  youth,”  I  had  said,  “  Mazzini  was  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  always  looking  forward  to  France  for  aid  in  demo¬ 
cratic  enterprises.”  It  was,  therefore,  not*  necessary  to  prove 
to  me  that  ne  had  done  so  already  in  1834.  There  is  a  letter 
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of  his,  written  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  for  the  object  of  *  Duties  of  Man  '  passages  like  these: _ “God  exists.  I  am 

discountenancing  the  desirability  of  a  revolutionary  initiative  not  bound  to  prove  this  to  you,  nor  shall  I  endeavour  to  do  so. 
of  France  by  way  of  an  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  That  To  me  the  attempt  would  seem  blasphemous,  as  the  denial 


letter  gave  rise  to  an  outbreak  of  anger  among  friends  who 
were  either  not  acquainted  with  what  the  Italian  leader  had 
written  in  years  gone  by,  or  who  thought  he  had  practically 
modified  his  earlier  views.  To  me  the  painful  effect  of  the 
letter  was  brought  home  closely  when,  in  the  common  Demo¬ 
cratic  interest,  I  exerted  myself  to  avert  a  threatened  mani¬ 
festation  of  indignant  feeling  by  repeated  conversations  with 
the  most  prominent  exiled  leader  of  the  French  Republican 
party,  who  was  a  mutual  intimate  friend,  and  with  whom 
Mazzini,  after  his  feud  with  and  separation  from  Louis  Blanc, 
chiefly  entertained  close  relations.  Let  me  mention  here 
another  fact,  of  a  more  satisfactory  kind.  When,  in  reference 
to  the  Mexican  Expedition,  President  Lincoln  was  con¬ 
fidentially  approached,  Mazzini,  though  the  most  active  in 
revolutionary  organisation,  readily  and  unselfishly  suggested 
that  the  memorandum  should  bear  as  its  first  signature  that  of 
Ledru-Rollin.  The  greater  was,  years  afterwards,  the  shock 
produced  by  the  letter  in  question  upon  one  who  had  generously 
sacrificed  his  whole  position  in  order  to  protect  the  Roman 
Republic. 

Having  myself  been  exiled  from  France  in  consequence  of 
Ledru-Rollin’s  attempted  rising  against  Louis  Bonaparte,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  object  to  the  statement  that  “the  immediate 
restUt  of  the  Republican  revolution  of  Paris  was  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  restoration  of  the  Pope.” 
The  French  Republic  was  established  in  February,  1848.  The 
Roman  Republic  was  established  in  February,  1849.  Louis 
Bonaparte,  at  the  instigation  of  Jesuits  and  Royalists  desirous 


appears  madness.  .  .  .  The  first  Atheist  was  surely  one  who 
had  concealed  some  crime  from  his  fellow  men  I  think,  in 
presence  of  such  passages,  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  they  shut 
out  all  discussion.  There  was,  as  I  termed  it,  a  resolve  “  not 
even  to  discuss  those  unfathomable  problems  which  have 
troubled  mankind  since  the  earliest  ages,  but  to  seek  refuge  in 
belief.”  I  could  say  more  on  this  point.  From  great  lovo 
and  admiration  for  one  who  us  gone,  I  prefer,  even  now,  not  to 
allude  in  detail  to  that  which  sometimes  has  been  to  me  a 
great  pain,  because  on  a  subject  on  which  no  one  possesses  a 
revelation.  I  saw  the  gulf  widening  between  men  who,  in 
religious  or  philosophical  creed,  were  at  opposite  poles,  and 
who  yet  were  naturally  fellow-workers  in  practical  politics. 

Of  his  early  “artistic  instincts”  Mazzini  has  spoken  himself 
in  his  ‘Autobiographical  Notes.^  As  a  mystic  tendency  I 
cannot  hut  regard  the  idea  that  in  the  history  of  Romo  there 
is  the  mark  of  a  special  religious  mission  assigned  to  her  by 
God;  that  the  Papacy  fulfilled  one  of  those  missions;  and 
that  the  world  has  to  wait  for  a  new  religion  of  humanity,  to 
be  proclaimed  from  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican.  I  confess 
the  spirit  of  Hildebrand,  which  Pius  IX..  tries  to  revive,  is  to 
me  the  spirit  of  a  juggling  priestcraft,  under  which  no  nation 
that  esteems  itself  can  bow  its  neck.  Like  other  Germans,  I, 
too,  do  not  mean  to  “  go  to  Canossa  ” — neither  in  the  present, 
nor  retrospectively  in  the  past.  I  cannot  at  one  and  the  same 
time  chensh  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  who  were  tormented 
to  death  by  a  hateful  hierarchy,  and  worship  as  “great 
apostles  ”  those  Popish  persecutors  who  used  religion  as  a 


of  using  him  for  their  own  ends,  overthrew  the  Roman  Com-  garb  for  their  schemes  of  universal  dominion  and  of  tyranny 
monwealth.  The  French  Republicans,  led  by  Ledru-Rollin,  over  intellect. 
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endeavoured  in  vain  to  save  it.  Let  us  then  be  just,  and  not 
accuse  French  Democracy  of  that  which  its  worst  enemies 
have  done ! 

The  Memoir  I  noticed  in  the  Examiner  speaks  of  “  the 
tempest  of  Doubt  ”  which  shook  Mazzini  in  1836.  The 
“  tempest  of  Doubt  ”  is  his  own  expression.  I  am  loth  to 
tread  unnecessarily  upon  delicate  ground ;  and  1  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  measure  the  full  e.xtent  and  the  depth  of  those  inward 
mental  and  moral  struggles.  But  it  is  clear  from  Mazzini’s 
own  words  that  the  religious  element,  W'hich  for  him  involved 
everything,  must  have  been  involved  also  in  them.  After 
having  pa.ssed  through  the  crisis,  he  did  proceed  to  “  rebuild 
his  whole  system  of  moral  philosophy.”  Speaking  of  the 
“great  danger”  through  which  he  had  passed,  Mazzini 
says :....“  It  was  the  falling  to  pieces  of  that  moral  edifice 
of  faith  and  love  from  which  alone  I  had  derived  strength  for 
ihe  combat.”  And  afterwards  :  “  I  rebuilt  my  entire  edifice 
of  moral  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  ancient  religions  of  India  had 

defined  life  as  Contemplation . Christianity  had  defined 

life  as  Expiation . The  materialism  of  the  eighteenth 

century  had  gone  back  two  thousand  years  to  repeat  the  Pagan 


On  this  point,  too,  I  had  once  to  use  every  effort  in  order  to 


forward  of  “  armed  apostles  of  the  Unitarian  principle,”  who, 
in  the  name  of  a  so-called  universal  mission,  endeavour  to 
“  impose  upon  the  known  world  ”  some  specially  elaborated 
idea,  some  “  one  sole  law,”  of  their  own.  Out  of  this  no 
Fraternity  comes,  but  only  fierce  strife.  When  I  read  that 
we  have  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  nations  shall 
comprehend  that  the  third  revelation — “  the  Word  which  he 
declared  must  issue  from  Rome  ” — has  already  been  spoken  ; 
or  when  I  read :  “  Yes,  the  Word  has  been  spoken  to  the 
peoples ;  the  light  of  the  new  religion  has  been  brought  into 
the  world  by  Mazzini,  but  ns  yet  the  darkness  comprehends  it 
not.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  Christ — ‘  he  came 
into  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not.’  ” — I  fear,  be  it 
said  with  all  respect  for  men  of  great  gifts,  lofty  aims, 
and  unmatched  devotion,  that  incalculable  barm  is  wrought 
to  the  cause  of  Progress  by  language  so  very  much  at  variance 
with  the  whole  drift  of  modern  enlightened  thought.  Many 


definition  of  life,  as  a  search  after  happiness . I  had  not  of  the  most  active  friends  thus  feef  their  sympathies  rather 
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completely  freed  myself  from  the  dominating  influences  exer¬ 
cised  bv  it  upon  the  age,  and  tacitly  nourished  in  me  by  my 

early  hVench  studies . I  had  been  false  to  that  faith  in 

the  immortality  of  life  and  in  a  progressive  aeries  of  existence, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  believer,  transforms  our  sufferings 
here  into  the  trials  and  difliculties  of  one  who  ascends  a  steep 

mountain,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  God . I  had 

denied  the  Sun  himself,  because  I  found  myself  unable  to  light 
my  feeble  lamp  by  his  ray.” 

Does  this  not  refer  to  an  inward  struggle  on  the  subject  of 
religion  ?  I  myself  have  heard  Mazzini  say  that  it  was  only 
by  getting  rid  of  religious  doubts  as  regards  Immortality  that 
he  took  heart  once  more  for  a  cause  in  which  there  was  a  long 
vista  of  the  martyrdom  of  individuals.  In  his  own  writings 
—  to  be  found,  like  the  above-quoted  passages,  in  Mrs. 
Venturi’s  Memoir — he  says,  after  having  alluded  to  the 
victory  over  his  doubts : — “  I  came  to  my  better  self  alone  ; 
without  aid  from  others,  through  the  help  of  a  reliyious  con¬ 
ception,  which  I  verified  by  history.  From  the  idea  of  God,  I 
descended  to  the  conception  of  prog^ress ;  from  the  conception 
of  progress  to  a  true  conception  of  life ;  to  faith  in  a  mission 
and  its  logical  consequence — duty,  the  supreme  rule  of  life  ; 


repelled  than  attracted.  I  yield  to  none  in  the  admiration  of 
the  truly  great  qualities  of  our  departed  friend.  In  the  face  of 
a  host  of  foes  I  have  stood  up  for  him  and  his  memory.  The 
reader  may  judge  whether  the  picture  I  have  conscientiously 
endeavoured  to  draw  does,  or  does  not,  come  nearer  the  real 
facts  than  the  comparison  of  one  of  the  distinguished  Italian 
leaders  to  Christ,  and  the  accusation  levelled  against  the  other 
of  having  committed  an  “  act  of  betrayal.” 

I  am,  &c.  Karl  Blind. 


LITERATURE. 


THE  LIFE  OF  BUDDHA. 

The  Legend  of  Sdkga  Budha,  from  the  Chinese.  By  Samuel  Beal. 
London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 

In  this  translation  of  the  Chinese  version  of  the 
‘  Abinishkramana  Sutra,*  a  Sanskrit  life  of  Buddha, 
first  made  known  in  England  by  Sir  John  Bowring 


and  having  reached  that  faith  I  swore  to  myself  that  nothing  VnT 

in  this  world  should  again  make  me  danht  or  forsake  it _ 1  O’"*®  ‘  Society,  Vol.  XVI., 

reverently  bless  God  the  Father  for  what  consolations  of  affec-  Part  2),  Mr.  Beal  has  done  good  work  by  opening  to 
tion — I  can  conceive  of  no  other — he  has  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the  English  reader  another  door  in  what  we  may  truly" 
my  later  years ;  and  in  them  I  gather  strength  to  struggle  call  the  grandest  temple  ever  erected.  “  Buddhism,” 
with  the  occasional  returns  of  weariness  of  existence.”  says  Albrecht  Weber,  who  is,  like  Mr.  Beal,  one  of  its 

A  strictly  theological  expression  in  the  last  sentence  suffices  ablest  apostles,  “  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
to  show  the  distance,  in  this  particular  respect,  between  the  phenomena  in  universal  history  by  this  alone,  that  after 
views  of  Mazzini  and  that  modern  school  of  critical  research  thousand  years  of  existence  it  is  still  the  religion  of 

which  count*  80  many  adherent*  in  the  Democrotic  of  j  of  mankind.”  Bat  could  a  census  be  taken  of 

vanous  nations.  I  do  not  myself  imagine  that  the  most  .•  n  j  x.  •  xi.  •  a- 

strenuous  inquiries  into  Nature  will  ever  succeed  in  solving  all  those  who  are  practically  devout  in  their  respective 

the  great  Mystery.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  read  in  the  faiths,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  proportions 
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arc  reversed.  J5y  many  this  success  of  numbers  in 
partibua  infidelimn  is  accounted  for  by  the  theory  that 
the  heathen  in  their  blindness  have  a  perverse  fancy  for 
bowing  down  to  wood  and  stone — otherwise  for  fetich 
culture  or  hero-worship ;  Avhile  some,  like  Father  Hue, 
still  attribute  all  these  marvels  to  the  devil.  But  such 
judgments  are  paltry  and  insufficient.  There  are  now 
in  the  four  leading  languages  of  Europe  upwards  of  one 
thousand  w  orks  on  Buddhism,  and  a  very  great  propor¬ 
tion  ofthese  are  by  men  of  sagacity  and  culture  ;  in  fact,  few 
departments  of  literature  boast  so  many  distinguished 
followers.  Such  bands  go  not  forth  to  see  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind,  .and  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  learn  by  a  little  study  that  it  really  involves 
the  most  stupendous  edifice  ever  reared  by  mere  human 
thought. 

Mdme.  do  Stael,  in  a  parallel  between  German  and 
Indian  philosophy,  observes  that  the  intense  cold  of  the 
North  and  the  heat  of  the  South  equally  dispose  man  to 
reflection.  Centuries  of  abstract  contemplation  in 
tropical  India  induced  the  belief  that  ever-changing 
Nature  embraces  heaven  and  hell  as  well  as  earth ;  in 
fact,  that  all  “  the  truths  cognized  by  pure  reason  ”  unto 
God  himself  enter  into  this  whirling  “  birth  and  death 
an  infinite  ocean — a  seizing  and  giving  the  fire  of  the 
living.”  All  must  change.  Hence,  logically  enough, 
transmigrations  of  souls.  He  who  will  may  by  penance, 
according  to  Divine  laws,  appropriate  power  or 
privileges ;  an  idea  not  unknown  to  Christianity, 
though  stated  by  it  far  more  delicately.  The 
faith  which  m.ay  remove  mountains,  does  in  Brahmin 
belief  root  up  Blount  Meru  to  churn  the  ocean,  and 
win  the  Amrita  cup  of  immortality.  Thus  through 
innumerable  ages  the  great  and  wise  and  good  among 
mankind  by  penance  and  virtue  wrenched  out  of  the 
abysm  of  God  powers,  which  enabled  them  to  evade 
becoming  animals  in  a  future  life,  or,  better  still,  to 
become  kings  or  sages,  to  remain  for  kalpas  or  mons 
in  heaven  ;  nay,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  pass  beyond 
Brahma  into  Nirvana — .a  condition  of  unfathomable  and 
boundless  bliss,  exempting  the  winner  from  all  change 
for  ever. 

So  it  went  on  for  millions  of  years,  and  countless 
sages  w’orked  for  their  own  salvation,  one  in  an  age 
attaining  it.  From  this  point  of  know  ledge  begins  the 
life  of  Sankhya  Buddha,  the  first  who  ever  conceived 
that  a  doctrine  might  be  preached  which  would  enable 
all  mankind  to  reach  this  highest  and  only  permanent 
bliss  ;  for  it  hap})ened  at  last  that  a  saint  who  bad  risen 
one  day  too  early  to  go  begging  for  his  food,  literally 
paid  a  morning  call  in  heaven,  that  is  to  the  lower 
heaven,  for  this  poor  man  did  not  move  in  the  very 
highest  circles,  and  in  fact  he  was  afterwards  told — 
Apropos  of  this  visit — that  the  angels  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  might  in  their  small  way  know  something  about 
the  affairs  of  a  million  mons  or  so,  but  were  really  a 
very  ignorant  ])arty.  To  this  saint,  however,  these 
Devas  or  angels  complained  that  the  process  of  final 
salvation  occurred  very  seldom.  This  was  told  to 
Prahapapta  Bodhisw^ata,  who,  through  thousands 
of  existences,  had  accumulated  pow'cr  beyond  all 
his  predecessors.  He  was  seized  with  a  long¬ 
ing  to  save  all  mankind,  and  descending  to  earth 
was  born  as  the  son  of  the  King  of  Kapilavastu. 
The  omens  at  liis  birth  portended  infinite  power,  and 
his  father,  desiring  that  this  .should  be  temporal  rather 
than  spiritual,  had  him  brought  up  in  voluptuous 
retirement.  He  was  strictly  kept  from  the  knowledge 
of  everything  that  could  suggest  thoughts  of  another 
world.  But  while  riding  forth  on  three  different  days 
the  young  prince  beheld  successively  a  sick  man,  an  old 
man,  and  a  corpse.  From  his  coachman  he  learned  to 
his  surprise  that  to  such  conditions  he  must  come  at 
last.  He  meditated  profoundly,  and  the  divine  nature 
which  had  hitherto  bounded  and  surged  within  him  as 
something  incomprehensible,  manifesting  itself  only 
now  and  then  in  strange,  involuntary  miracles,  burst 
forth — literally  in  a  flood  of  light,  the  glory  shining 
round  his  head.  From  this  point  the  narrative  becomes 
one  of  great  grandeur,  relieved  at  times  by  the  tendei’est 


touches  of  humanity.  There  came  the  Voice  from 
Space  exhorting  him  to  flee,  and  he  fled  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  to  fasting  and  prayer,  to  attain  the  infinite  wisdom 
which  wmuld  free  him  from  the  changes  and  chances  of 
life  and  death,  and,  better  still,  enable  him  to  save  man¬ 
kind.  His  soul,  like  Saint  Theresa,  longs  for  its 
sufferings — 

Since  ’tis  not  to  be  had  at  home 

She’ll  travel  for  a  martyrdom. 

From  the  different  accounts  of  Buddha,  passages  majr 
be  taken  which  would  collectively  raise  his  life  to  the 
level  of  any  poem  in  existence.  In  the  ‘  Ryga  Tch’er 
Rol  Pa,’  a  Thibetan  version  of  the  Sanskrit  ‘  Lalita 
Vistara,’  translated  by  P.  E.  Fonc.aux,  we  find  the 
grandest  point  of  the  “Faust”  dr.ama  applied  to  the  aim  of 
Christ.  Faust,  in  trying  to  realise  endless  desire,  thinks 
of  himself  alone.  “  But  Bodhisattv^a  said  :  During  in¬ 
definite  and  innumerable  Icalpns  (a3ons)  I  have  satisfied 
every  divine  and  human  desire  of  the  senses,  and  I  have 
never  been  satisfied.”  He  had  governed  the  four  con¬ 
tinents  (^dripas^y  and  been  master  of  the  gods,  and 
ruled  the  realm  of  Mara,  the  lord  of  ire  and  lust,  but 
was  still  unsatisfied.  Other  Buddhas  had  risen  for 
themselv^es  alone  to  peace,  but  he  sought  a  rule  above 
all  their  wisdom  w'hereby  to  teach  man  to  save  himself 
and  to  be  content.  So  he  declared :  “  Until  I  h.ave 
obtained  the  end  of  birth  and  death  I  will  not  re-enter 
Kapila.”  But  even  in  these  gi’and  passages  the  interest 
or  force  is  not  diminished  by  the  affectionate  joy  of  the 
hero’s  horse  :  “  Kantaka,  the  king  of  liorses,  born  on 
the  same  day  with  the  prince,  who,  seeing  his  master 
filled  with  a  transport  of  joy,  neighed  loudly  as  he 
came  up.  Then  the  Prince,  filled  with  unutterable 
delight,  patted  the  back  of  his  royal  steed  with  the 
soft  silky  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  soft  as  the  lotus, 
and  said  in  an  encouraging  tone,  ‘  Now'  then,  Kantaka, 
my  own  royal  steed,  your  master  desires  to  seek  the 
law  of  sweet  dew  (ambrosia,  the  ev'er  life-giving  law^), 
and  so  he  bade  him  farew'ell.’  ”  We  are  sincerely'  de¬ 
lighted  to  learn  that  Kantaka,  in  another  life,  became  a 
good  man,  who  w'ent  to  heaven  on  the  highest  principles. 
It  appears  from  Buddhism  that  the  author  of  ‘  The 
World  :  a  Mask,’  is  quite  right  when  he  declares  “  a 
horse  is  a  gentleman.” 

In  his  retirement  as  a  begging  priest  Bbdhisatwa 
meets  with  other  hermits  seek ing,‘ like  himself,  the  smiu 
mum  homim,  but  all  their  theories  appear  to  him  to 
be  far  short  of  the  truth.  Practically  considered, 
the  formulas  of  Divine  w'isdom  by'  w'hich  the  sage 
advances  sound  very  much  like  successive  aphorisms 
from  Fichte  and  Schelling.  Finally,  in  Udra  Ramo- 
putra,  he  finds  the  expounder  of  a  doctrine  which 
asserts  that  “there  must  be  neither  thought  nor  an 
absence  of  it,”  and  in  this  absolute  indifference  lies 
the  highest  deliverance;  recalling  the  unity  of  “das  Seyn 
und  Nicht-Seyn  ”  as  taught  by  Hegel.  This  is  good,  but 
it  is  not  deep  enough  for  Buddha.  On  he  goes,  beyond 
Hegel  and  Feuerbach  and  Schopenhauer,  flavoured  with 
Jacob  Bbhme,  until  he  is,  logically  enough,  confronted 
with  the  head-centre  of  all  metaphysicians — in  the  devil 
himself,  or  Mara  Raja,  the  lord  of  death  and  of  desire. 
It  W'ill  probably  long  be  a  subject  for  fertile  debate 
between  Rationalists  and  the  Orthodox  whether  this 
wonderful  scene  is  a  glowdng  Indian  development  of  the 
original  New  Testament  narrative,  or  w'hether  the  latter 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  former.  Ev'en  the  Buddhist 
books,  singly’’,  do  not  give  it  entii*e,  and  admirable  as 
the  account  is  in  Mr.  Beal’s  version,  wc  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Sanskrit  and  other  gospels  for 
some  of  the  most  striking  passages.  In  them  Buddha, 
after  fasting  in  the  w'ilderness,  himself  summons  Satan 
by  a  bright  ray  of  glory  “  to  bo  a  wdtness  of  his 
victory  over  the  world  and  his  attainment  of  supreme 
W'isdom.”  Now  Mara,  the  lord  of  wickedness,  had  had 
a  dreadful  dream.  This  devil’s  dream,  however,  was 
far  from  being  a  musical  one,  since  he  saw  in  it  not  only 
that  all  musical  instruments  w’ere  destroyed,  but  that 
One  was  coming  to  break  dow'n  his  kingdom  for  ever. 
In  the  Siamese  version,  translated  by’’  Mr.  Henry  Ala¬ 
baster,  Buddha  places  beneath  the  sacred  Bod,  or  Tree 
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of  Knowledge,  some  gmss,  wliicli  is  changed  to  a  throne 
which  ]Mara  orders  him  to  quit ;  upon  which  Buddha 
replies,  “  This  jewelled  throne  was  created  by  the  power 
of  niy  merits,  for  I  am  he  who  will  teach  all  men  the 
remedy  for  death — who  will  redeem  all  beings,  and  set 
them  1‘ree  from  the  sorrows  of  circling  existence.”  He 
is  then  tempted,  like  Roberto,  by  the  voluptuous 
daughters  of  Mara,  and  terrified,  like  Der  Freischiitz — 
in  both  cases  on  a  tremendous  scale — but  with  no  effect. 
Mara  addresses  him  with  searching  words,  and  will 
know  how  he,  “  born  among  men,”  can  hope  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  Lord  of  “Desire.”  “If  thou  art 
the  Lord  of  Love,”  replies  the  undaunted  one,  “  thou 
art  not  that  of  Light.  Behold  me  !  I  am  the  Lord  of 
the  Law.”  This  is  not  in  Mr.  Beal’s  version,  but  in  the 
Sanskrit.  (Kame^varo  si  yadi  vyaktamani^*var6  si 
dharme^varo  ham  api  paciyasi  tatvato  mam.)  (^Vide 
‘  Ryga  T’cher  Rol  Pa.’)  “  If  thou  art  the  Lord  of  Desire, 
do  not  go  in  the  wrong  road”  (Kame^varo  si  yadi, 
dourgatiil  na  prayasi).  Then  the  demon  bursts  on  the 
saint  with  a  storm  of  fiends ;  we  seem  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  to  see  all  the  terrors  of  Ilell-Breughel,  Jerome 
Bosch,  and  Callot  around  St.  Anthony.  But  the 
weapons  and  lire,  as  in  “Faust,”  turn  into  flowers  as 
they  fall  on  him.  In  the  Sanskrit  and  Thibetan  versions, 
the  gi’eat  temptation  of  Buddha,  the  chief  dramatic 
scene  of  the  book,  ends  with  a  striking  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  demon  and  his  army,  and  the  confession  of 
it  by  Mara.  “  For  being  an  enemy  unto  this  purest  of 
men  I  have  brought  on  me  misery,  terror,  want,  evil, 
and  abasement ;  yea,  I  have  myself  sought  to  become  a 
by- word  of  cursing  and  of  scorn.”  And  the  goddess  of 
the  Tree  of  Wisdom  answered  him  : — “  Every  ignorant 
being  who  injures  the  innocent  shall  gather  misery, 
want,  curses,  scorn,  death,  slavery,  and  evils  without 
number.”  As  Mr.  Beal  dismisses  this  finale  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  two  lines,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Chinese 
account  of  the  end  of  the  struggle  is  less  striking.  A 
poem  translated  by  W.  R.  Alger  tells  us  that  when  the 
demon  advanced  in  his  most  awful  form  to  devour 
Buddha,  the  saint  exclaimed,  “Poor  fiend, even  thee  I  love,” 
when  the  adversary  was  changed  into  a  dove.  This  is 
almost  the  legend  of  Saint  Martha  and  the  Tarascon.  It 
is  recorded  that  Buddha  rose  to  heaven  on  the  fifteenth 
of  August.  Before  this,  and  on  attaining  that  knowledge 
which  in  his  faith  is  literally  power,  the  first  exploit  of 
Buddha  was  to  realise  in  their  order  the  twelve  nidauas, 
or  the  category  of  existence,  tracing  sickness  and  death 
to  birth,  and  this  to  existence ;  this  to  the  senses  ;  and 
these  to  iiamaroupay  “name  and  form,”  i.e.,  subjective 
and  objective  condition  ;  and  this  to  vuljnana  or  percep¬ 
tion,  which  comes  of  sausl:dra,  the  idea,  born  of  avidydj 
ignorance,  which  is  defined  by  Colebrooke  (‘  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Essays,’  vol.  i.  p.  306)  as  the  error  which  consists 
in  regarding  the  transitory  as  durable.  Thus,  by  iden¬ 
tifying  ignorance  and  the  idea,  wo  have  another 
Hegelian  tour  do  force^  the  deduction  being  that  to 
annihilate  evil  ignorance  must  be  destroyed,  and  with  it' 
apparently  every  faculty  of  the  mind  as  we  understand 
it.  This  appears  fully  in  the  Sanskrit,  Thibetan,  and 
Siamese  versions,  but  is  very  briefly  stated  in  the 
Chinese.  In  other  works  it  is  discussed  to  exhaustive¬ 
ness.  That  the  first  deed  on  achieving  divinity  should 
be  to  master  atid  run  over  backwards  and  forwards  a 
formula  half-way  Ixjtween  the  aphorisfns  of  mediaeval 
Korninalists  and  the  “  methods  ”  of  German  Tran- 
Bcendentalists,  indicates  the  extraonlinary  sanctity 
attached  in  India  to  the  life  of  a  thinker,  and  the 
results  of  mere  abstract  thought. 

Jklr.  Beal’s  translation  is  evidently  very  literal  and 
honest.  Ho  is  seldom  truly  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  his  subject ;  had  he  been  so,  he  could  not  Itave  failed 
to  convey  deeper  feeling  in  the  deepest  incidents,  though 
he  had  been  ever  so  literal.  The  Chinese  are,  it  is 
true,  sober  or  simple  in  their  style,  but  it  is  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  Saxon  which  is  always  forcible  and  naif.  Well- 
executed  translations  from  their  books  of  travels  and 
history  remind  us  of  the  oldest  English  works.  In 
many  places  our  author  is  impressive,  and  his  English 
is  invariably  good.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success 


of  this  really  valuable  and  interesting  work  will 
encourage  him  to  fill  up  in  a  future  edition  the  gaps 
which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  it.  A  word  of  praise 
is  due  in  this  connection  to  the  publisher,  IVIr.  Nicolaus 
Triibner,  who,  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  fasci¬ 
nating  study,  has  made  a  specialty  of  Buddhistic  litera- 
ture,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  publication  of  ‘  The  Wheel 
of  the  Law,’  by  Mr.  H.  Alabaster;  ‘Buddha  and  his 
Doctrines,  by  Otto  Kistner,  and  many  other  works, 
including  seveml  by  Mr.  Beal. 

\y'e  may  say  a  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  danger 
or  impiety  which  certain  writers — as,  for  instance,  the 
frivolous  BartheRmy  Saint-Hilaire — affect  to  see  in 
Buddhism.  To  the  true  student  of  many  philosophies 
all  its  wonderful  grades  of  illumination  are  simply  in¬ 
genious  paradoxes  and  sublime  conundrums,  though 
invested  by  circumstances  with  thrilling  interest  because 
in  those  days  they  were  sacred.  To  discover  that  the 
first  j)reacher  of  the  doctrine  of  Univereal  Salvation  was 
called  Sankya  Buddha,  while  the  names  of  the  last  are 
Sankey  and  Moody — Bopp’s  law  of  the  conversion  of 
M  and  B  being  duly  remembered — w'ould  have  been 
regarded  in  that  time  as  an  inspiration.  A  Turcoman 
prophet  once  did  remarkably  well  on  a  worse  analogy. 
At  present  the  kindest  of  our  readers  will  only  regard  it 
as  a  particularly  bad  pun. 

Charles  G.  Leland. 


THE  HARBOUR  BAR. 

The  Harbour  Bar.  A  Tule  of  Scottish  Life.  Loudon  :  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  the  northern  half  of  Britain  has  supplied  our 
novelists  and  artists  with  some  of  their  most  popular 
material.  Our  academies  abound  in  Scottish  landscape, 
our  librnries  in  Scottish  story.  But  the  little  country  is 
not  used  up,  and  there  remains  marvels  yet  of  sea  and 
shore  and  eccentricities  of  our  brother  Piet  which  wait 
to  be  discovered  and  recorded.  Among  our  later  Scottish 
novels  the  story  of  ‘The  Harbour  Bar,’  which  describes 
the  life  of  a  fishing  population  on  the  north-east  coast 
some  fifty  years  ago,  deserves  high  praise.  It  is  written 
with  extreme  care  and  with  an  evident  knowledge  of 
the  scenery  and  the  people  which  it  undertakes  to 
describe.  The  story,  simple  as  it  is,  is  graceful,  pathetic, 
and  thoroughly  Scottish  in  every  incident  and  detail. 

Innan  village  stood  on  a  bay  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river  running  into  the  sea  on  the  north-east  Scottish 
coast.  A  mile  out  from  the  harbour  of  Innan  was 

A  sand-huilt  ridgo 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea, 

Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh. 

The  fishermen  of  Innan  stand  in  awe  of  the  ceaseless  moan 
of  the  waves  over  this  sand-bar,  for  many  are  the  bravo 
fathers,  sons,  and  lovers  who  sleep  there.  The  finest  family 
in  Innan  is  that  of  Walter  Storm,  known  familiarly  as 
“  Bendie,”  and  his  wife  Margaret  Kinnaird.  In  a  fish¬ 
ing  yawl  called  “  The  Star,”  Bendie  and  his  five  hand¬ 
some  sons  plough  the  deep  on  sultry  July  nights,  ana 
bring  to  shore  their  share  of  the  herriug  harvest,  for 
which  Innan  is  usually  noted.  In  the  same  sandy, 
fishy  village,  but  in  a  house  well  gardened,  and  of 
somewhat  loftier  pretensions  than  the  homes  of  the 
Storms,  the  Massons,  and  the  rest  of  the  simple  fishing 
population,  lives  Captain  Main,  “  an  old  sea-captain, 
but  three  score  and  ten,  ‘  resting  on  his  oars,’  as  he 
termed  it,  having  in  his  ycunger  days  commanded  the 
schooner  ‘  Forest,’  trading  with  Memel,  Dantzic,  and 
other  Baltic  ports.”  The  captain  had,  later  in  life,  re¬ 
tired  with  a  comfortable  competency,  and  is  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  magnates  of  Innan.  He  is  an  eccentric 
old  gentleman,  easily  angry,  yet  sound-hearted,  who  has 
quarrelled  with  his  only  son,  and  spends  his  days  in 
studying  the  weather  through  a  spy-glass,  and  in 
driving  little  Innan  urchins  from  his  red  currant 
bushes.  One  little  thief,  there  is,  however,  who 
obtains  easy  admittance  to  the  Captain’s  fruit  gar¬ 
den  and  to  the  softest  comer  in  his  old  heart. 
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This  is  Mona  Munro,  an  orphan  child  whom  Ben-  M.  VAN  LATIN’S  MOLIlIlRE. 

dio’8  wife  has  adopted  Nobody  in  Innan  knows  Works  of  MoUire,  rmdsrrd  into  English  Inj  Henri 

who  this  child  is,  nor  where  she  came  from.  1  he  two  Van  Imuh.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  Introductory  Notices, 
questions  which  puzzle  curious  minds  in  Innan  village  Appendices,  and  Notes.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh :  William 

are,  “  What  has  become  of  Malcolm  Main,  the  Captain’s  Paterson. 

prodigal  son  ?  ”  and  “  Who  is  little  Mona  Munro  ?  ”  In  undertaking  to  translate  the  works  of  Moliere, 
But  it  never  occurs  to  anybody  that  the  same  M.  Van  Laun  has  had  an  ambitions  object.  What 

will,  in  course  of  time,  solve  both  problems.  In  the  Francois- Victor  Hugo  has  done  for  Shakspeare,  he  has 
meanwhile  the  Captain’s  one  servant,  old  Kirstie,  with  been  trying  to  do  for  the  greatest  of  comic  poets  ;  and 
a  Scotchwoman’s  affection  for  “  the  family,”  never  quite  although  only  the  first  volume  of  the  translation  is  before 
gives  up  the  hope  of  seeing  the  young  prodigal  again,  us,  it  appears  to  us  likely  that  IMoliere  has  found  a 
and  of  helping  to  roast  the  traditional  kid ;  but  it  is  worthy  interpreter  in  the  English  language.  This, 
more  than  her  place  is  worth  to  mention  his  name  in  however,  is  not  the  first  time  that  Moliere  has  appeared 
the  father’s  presence.  Bendie’s  eldest  son  Waltie,  a  in  an  English  dress.  The  first  translation  of  his  works 
fair-haired  young  giant,  has,  many  years  since,  twice  was  published  in  1814 ;  and  in  many  respects  it  w'as  as 
over  saved  the  life  of  a  certain  little  Innan  lass  named  inadequate  as  Letourneur’s  first  French  version  of  Shak- 
Elsie  Masson  from  drowning  among  some  floating  speare.  It  seems  curious  that  an  English  rendering 
planks  in  the  harbour,  and  the  two  young  people  have  of  Moliere  should  have  been  so  tardy.  A  more  satis- 
grown  from  childhood  to  youth  loving  one  another,  factory  translation,  though  an  incomplete  one,  called 
Nothing  ought  to  part  them,  so  Waltie  thinks  ;  but  Elsie  ‘The  Select  Comedies  of  M.  de  Moliere,’  French  and 
has  unfortunately  a  tender  conscience,  and  she  knows,  English,  in  eight  volumes,  was  published  in  1832.  This 
and  all  the  village  knows,  that  her  birth  eighteen  years  edition  contained  some  illustrations  by  Hogarth.  Again, 
ago  had  brought  disgrace  upon  an  honest  family.  Janet,  a  translation  by  Henry  Baker  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller 
Elsie’s  mother,  has  outlived  the  cold  looks  of  her  neigh-  was  issued  seven  years  after.  From  this  time  Moliere 
boars,  and  her  child  has  become  the  pride  of  the  village,  seems  to  have  become  popular  both  with  English  trans- 
Elsie’s  aunt,  Margaret  Masson,  who  had  stood  by  her  lators  and  with  the  public  at  large,  for  several  editions 
young  sister  in  her  trouble,  with  “  Janet,  woman,  baud  of  his  w’orks  were  published  in  different  parts  of  the 
up.  I’ll  stan’  by  ye.  I  winna  leave  ye.  The  bairn  born  kingdom;  and  M.  Van  Laun  gives  a  list  of  those  wdio 
of  sin  may  be  a  blessing  yet.  The  God  above  kens  a’,”  have  adapted  or  imitated  Moliere,  in  which  we  find  the 
is  the  most  powerful  character  in  Innan  village.  Although  names  of  Dryden,  Vanbrugh,  Fielding,  Ravenscroft, 
she  is  but  a  middle-aged  single  woman,  and  carries  her  Shadwell,  Wycherley,  Garrick,  Sheridan,  and  Foote, 
creel  of  fish  like  her  fellow’s  along  the  country  roads  None,  however,  rendered  Moliere’s  comedies  in  their 
inland,  she  is  reverenced  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  men  integrity.  The  translators  or  adapters  seemed  to  mis- 
and  women.  With  her  fine  sad  Roman  face,  erect,  understand  the  essence  of  Moliere’s  wit ;  they  awkwardly 
stately  figure,  her  Scotch  eloquence  and  Presbyterian-  refcathered  his  shafts,  thickened  his  epigrams,  and 
ism,  this  woman  has  acquired  quite  a  dignified  position  made  him  say  things  that  w’ere  antagonistic  with 
in  the  country  round.  She  is  really  the  saint  of  Innan,  Moliere’s  fine  sense  of  delicacy.  The  French  poet 
as  her  sweet  little  niece  Elsie  is  its  flower ;  but  there  was  a  real  Gaul ;  he  loved  a  racy  joke,  a  spiced 
is  a  latent  property  of  saintliness  in  Elsie  also  wrhich  saying,  a  strained  situation  ;  but  no  writer  more  than  he 
makes  her  tell  poor  Waltie  she  “  cauna  consent  to  bring  ever  respected  the  canons  of  taste.  His  heroes  were 
disgrace  on  his  name  and  his  people.”  Waltie’s  mother  always  respectful  and  filled  with  honourable  iutentions, 
is  unluckily  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  Elsie,  his  maidens  virtuous,  and  the  passions  he  expounded 
and  betw’een  the  two  women — one  loving  and  heroic,  healthy  and  natural.  Those  who  translated,  or  rather 
the  other  loving  and  by  no  means  heroic — poor  Waltie’s  who  traduced  him,  turned  his  wdtty  saillies  into  coarse 
hopes  are  for  the  time  frustrated,  and  in  a  fit  of  dis-  humour,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Wycherley  the  autlior 
trust  and  jealousy  he  goes  to  sea.  The  romantic  episode  of  “Tartufe”  appeared  nearly  as  trite  as  Wycherley 
of  Malcolm  Main’s  adventures  among  the  hills  and  himself. 

glens  of  the  West  Highlands ;  the  return  of  Waltie  to  M.  Van  Laun  has  therefore,  w’e  infer,  been  right  in 
Innan  and  to  Elsie  Masson  ;  the  wooing  and  the  win-  thinking  that  there  was  ample  room  for  an  exact  and 
ning ;  all  this  must  be  left  for  our  readers  to  find  out  faithful  English  version  of  the  great  French  dramatist, 
for  themselves.  The  close  of  the  story  is  too  dismal  The  task  he  has  set  to  himself  is  certainly  a  very  arduous 
to  be  pleasant.  Wo  must  protest  against  unmitigated  one.  Translation,  pure  and  simple,  is  sufficiently  diffi- 
tragedy  when  all  we  ask  is  to  be  amused.  No  doubt  a  cult,  more  so  than  it  is  generally  imagined  ;  but  when 
harbour  bar  is,  and  always  'svill  be,  suggestive  of  w^ork-  it  comes  to  the  trausfer  of  the  writings  of  a  man  like 
ing  men  and  weeping  women ;  but  even  harbour  bars  Moliere,  who,  like  all  geniuses,  belongs  so  distinctly 
have  their  alleviating  incidents — the  working  and  the  to  a  pure  race,  the  work  demands  very  high  philological 
w’ceping  are  not  continuous,  and  the  wedding  bells  are  accomplishments  indeed.  Shakspeare  is  not  at  home  in 
heard  sometimes  above  the  ominous  moan  of  the  sea-  French,  nor  is  Moliere  in  English,  albeit  that  the  latter 
music.  will,  on  the  whole,  stand  better  the  test  of  translation  ; 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  traditional  sense  of  but  the  Frenchman’s,  as  the  Englishman’s,  idioms  are 
humour  among  the  Scotch  is  dying  out  with  the  old  so  characteristically  coined  in  the  spirit  of  the  language 
dialects,  old  toasts,  and  other  national  peculiarities  of  in  which  he  expressed  himself  that  the  translator  has  in 
happy  memory.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  all  the  some  measure  to  compose  expressions  that  wdll  fitly 
more  the  bounden  duty  of  our  novelists  to  record  what  represent  the  original.  The  translator’s  difficulties  in¬ 
will  otherwise  be  soon  forgotten.  The  most  valuable,  crease  or  abate  according  to  the  character  of  Moliere’s 
and  perhaps  the  most  immortal,  creations  in  Sir  Walter  plays.  In  his  scheme  M.  Van  Laun  has  divided  these 
Scott’s  twenty-eight  novels  are  his  Cuddie  Headriggs,  in  six  classes  : — 1.  The  small  dramatic  poems  or  pastorals; 
Dugald  Dalgettys,  Caleb  Balderstones,  and  other  cha-  2.  The  farces  ;  3.  The  comedies  ;  4.  The  higher  plays, 
racters  of  Scottish  humour.  In  ‘The  Harbour  Bar’  which,  like  “  Don  Juan,”  “Tartufe,”  and  “  La  Misan- 
there  is  less  attempt  at  humour  than  in  most  well-  thrope,”  are  as  akin  to  drama  as  to  comedy ;  5.  The 
written  Scottish  stories  of  the  present  day.  Some  spe-  short  critical  pieces ;  and,  lastly,  Moliere’s  early  poetical 
cialities  of  the  national  character  are,  however,  well  attempts,  “  La  Jalousie  de  Barbouille  ”  and  “  Le  Medecin 
drawn;  and  an  unmistakably  Scottish  element  in  the  Volant.”  The  farces,  like  “  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,” 
story  is  its  background  of  sea-coast  scenery.  The  and  the  comedies  like  “  T'Ccole  des  Femmes”  and 
softer  outlines  of  the  western  shore  appear  in  graceful  “  L’Etourdi  ”  are  more  difficult  to  render  into  English 
contrast  w'ith  the  sandy  treacherous  east  coast,  while  than  other  plays,  on  account  of  the  double-edged 
beautiful  Edinburgh,  with  its  Firth,  occupies  also  a  epigrams  and  the  numerous  double  entendres  that  partly 
place  in  this  ably  executed  picture  of  the  northern  half  depend  for  effect  on  the  skilful  arrangement  of  words 
of  Britain.  E.  R.  M.  with  which  these  pieces  teem.  Another  serious  stumbling- 

-  block  is  the  rendering  of  the  difference  of  manner  that 


\ 
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is  visible  to  philologists  in  the  composition  of  Moliere’s 
plays ;  and  if  our  translator  in  his  forthcoming  volumes 
succeeds  in  making  the  different  shades  of  composition 
as  obvious  in  English  as  they  are  in  French,  he  will  have 
accomplished  the  greatest  feat  that  can, honour  the  foreign 
expounder  of  a  man  of  genius.  There  is,  as  an  instance, 
a  notable  difference  between  the  verses  of  “  L’Etourdi  ” 
and  those  of  “  Les  Femmes  Savantes,”  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  find  the  fact  recorded  in  M.  Van 
Laun’s  preface  and  prefatory  notice  to  the  play  which 
stands  first  on  his  list.  When  Moliere  wrote  “  L’Etourdi  ” 
he  was  yet  untrammelled  by  the  rules  of  versification 
to  which  he,  though  not  so  much  as  Corneille  and 
Racine,  finished  by  accepting,  and  which  colour  all  but 
the  totality  of  French  poetry  of  the  time  with  a  deep 
tinge  of  monotony.  The  verses  of  that  delightful  little 
piece  are  bold,  luminous,  and  natural ;  they  constitute  the 
real  poetical  tongue  of  Moliere,  and  as  verses  we  prefer 
them  to  the  more  rhythmic  but  more  monotonous  periods 
of  “Les  Femmes  Savantes ”  and  “  Tartufe.”  In  fact, 
although  Moliere’s  genius  developed  itself  normally 
until  it  reached  its  zenith  in  “  Tartufe  ”  and  “  Le 
Misanthrope,”  although  his  range  was  incomparably 
broader,  his  aim  loftier,  and  his  conceptions  more  ample 
towards  the  close  of  his  too  short  existence  than  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  still,  in  point  of  style  alone, 
his  first  compositions  are  to  be  preferred.  Moliere’s 
poetry,  nevertheless,  retained  an  overpowering  originality 
from  the  first  to  the  last  day ;  and  so  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self  is  his  style  of  versification,  that  one  wonders  how  a 
translator  can  reproduce  his  verses  without  spoiling 
all  save  the  ideas  they  contain.  The  worst  form  in 
which  they  could  be  rendered  is  verse,  and  in  prose 
they  lose  at  the  least  rhythmic  beauty,  and  appear 
stripped  of  the  linguistic  grace  with  which  the  refined 
Moliere  handled  his  satire. 

M.  Van  Laun  to  all  appearances  has  conquered  the 
difficulties  contained  in  his  task  as  consummately  as 
could  be  expected  of  a  faithful  and  aceomplished  trans¬ 
lator.  He  has  set  to  v  ork  in  the  right  way ;  instead  of 
discarding  all  j)revious  translations  of  Moliere  at  the 
risk  of  eliminating  that  which  might  be  good  in  his 
desire  to  reject  all  that  was  bad,  he  has,  as  he  himself 
admits,  not  scrupled  to  adopt  terms  of  phrases  and  even 
pages  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  superfluous  to  try  to 
improve.  Moreover,  he  has  expended  an  enormous 
amount  of  labour,  not  only  in  his  search  of  adequate 
expressions,  but  in  the  history  of  the  i)lays  of  Moliere, 
their  separate  origin,  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  composed,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  acted,  and  the  suppressions  Moliere  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  in  those  plays  of  his  which  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  oflenceto  the  clergy;  thus  making  of  his 
translation  a  work  that  can  be  consulted  with  profit 
even  by  Frenchmen.  The  volume  before  us  gives  us  suf¬ 
ficient  instances  of  the  translator’s  conscientiousness  and 
diligence.  It  contains  five  plays  :  “  The  Blunderer  ” 

(“  L’Etourdi  ”),  “  The  Love  Titf  ”  (“  Le  Depit  Amou- 
reux  ”),  “The  Pretentious  Young  Ladies”  (“Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules”),  “  Sganarelle,  or  the  Self- 
deeeived  Husband  ”  (“  Sganarelle,  on  le  Coen  ima- 
ginaire,”  and  “  Don  Garcia  of  Navarre.”  The  two 
former  and  the  latter  are  in  verse,  “The  Blunderer” 
being  the  most  cleverly  written  ;  as  to  “  Don  Garcia,” 
it  has  always  been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  least 
meritorious  of  Moliere’s  works,  and  ^I.  V an  Laun  must 
have  found  the  task  of  translating  rather  irksome. 
Each  of  these  plays  our  translator  has  supplemented 
with  copious  notes  derived  from  obviously  long  and 
sagacious  re.search,  and  with  a  prefatory  notice  wherein 
the  bibliographer  will  find  all  that  directly  or  indirectly 
relates  to  the  play.  No  better  demonstration  of  the 
completeness  of  this  prefatory  treatment  can  be  given 
than  by  quoting  the  introductory  notice  of  “  The 
Blunderer,”  the  more  so  as  it  contains  curious  details 
respecting  the  elements  selected  by  Moliere  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  comedy,  which  we  do  not  remember 
having  seen  in  the  notes  of  even  the  best  of  Moliere’s 
commentators.  “  The  Blunderer,”  or  “  L’Etourdi,”  was 
first  acted  at  Lyons  in  l(i53,  during  a  pause  in  those 


long  peregrinations  throughout  France  in  which 
Moliere  waged  his  first  arms,  both  as  author  and  actor, 
before  he  finally  settled  down  in  Paris  under  the 
protection  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  repeated  in  Paris, 
where  it  met  with  great  success  in  1653.  “  It  is  chiefly- 

based,”  says  M.  Van  Laun,  “  on  an  Italian  comedy, 
written  by  Nicolo  Barbiere,  known  as  “Beltrame,”  and 
called  “  L’Inavvertito,”  from  which  the  character  of 
Mascarilla,  the  servant,  is  taken,  but  it  differs  in  the 
ending,  which  is  superior  to  the  Italian  play.  The 
fourth  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  “  L’Etourdi  ”  contains 
some  passages  taken  from  the  “Angelica,” a  comedy  by 
Fabritio  de  Fornaris,  a  Neapolitan,  who  calls  himself  on 
the  title-page  of  his  play,  “  II  Capitano  Coccodrillo, 
comico  confidente.”  A  few  remarks  are  borrowed  from 
“  La  Emilia,”  a  comedy  by  Luigi  Grotto,  whilst  here 
and  there  we  find  a  reminiscence  from  “  Plautus,”  and 
one  scene,  possibly  suggested  by  the  sixteenth  of  the 
“  Contes  et  Discours  d’Entrapel,”  written  by  Noel  du 
Fail,  Lord  of  La  Herissaye.  Some  of  the  scenes  remind  us 
I  of  passages  in  several  Italian  Commedie  del’ Arte  between 
Antecchiiio  and  Pantaloon,  the  personification  of 
impudence  and  ingenuity,  as  opposed  to  meekness  and 
stupidity.  It  will  bo  seen  that,  particularly  when  ho 
first  began  to  w'rite,  Moliere  did  not  scruple  to  “  take 
his  property  where  he  found  it ;  ”  but  the  fact  is  that  he 
used  pieces  of  others  merely  as  a  canvas,  and  improved 
so  much  on  the  original  piece  as  to  throw  it  altogether 
in  the  dark  ;  and  this  legitimate  plagiarism  he  all  but 
completely  abandoned  in  his  higher  creations.  After 
giving  the  origin  of  the  play,  M.  Van  Laun  points 
exhaustively  to  all  the  imitations  and  adaptations  of 
“  L’Etourdi  ”  which  have  been  indulged  in  here.  He 
also  takes  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  divers  simi. 
larities  which,  he  asserts,  exist  between  certain  scenes 
of  Shakspeare  and  IVloliere.  He  seems  of  opinion  that 
Moliere  must  have  known  English,  and  have  derived 
some  ideas  from  the  knowledge  of  some  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays.  We  say  “  knowledge,”  because  it  is  quite  averred 
that  Moliere  did  not  know  English.  Not  so,  however, 
with  his  intimate  friend  Chapelle,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
proficient  in  the  English  language.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Chapelle  may  have  derived  suggestions  from 
Shakspeare  and  given  them  to  Moliere.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  mere  hypothesis ;  there  is  nothing  particularly 
wonderful  in  two  writers  meeting  on  the  same  ground, 
and  more  curious  instances  of  similarity  in  thought  and 
almost  in  words  could  easily  be  quoted.  M.  Van  Laun 
completes  his  exhaustive  analysis  of  “L’Etourdi,”  as 
indeed  of  all  the  plays  included  in  the  present  volume, 
by  an  appendix,  containing  the  scenes  that  have  been 
extracted  from  Moliere,  which  the  translator  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  introductory  notice. 

Of  the  translation  itself  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly  ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  respect  more  the  English 
tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  with  more 
fidelity  the  humour  of  the  text.  Each  play  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  etching  by  M.  Lalauze,  a  Parisian  artist  of 
considerable  fame  in  his  own  country.  His  illustrations, 
especially  those  to  “  Don  Garcia  de  Navarre”  and  “  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules,”  are  admirable,  and  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  work  itself.  C.  B. 


FOR  THE  OLD  LOVE’S  SAKE. 

For  the  Old  Love's  Sake.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Not  Easily  Jealous.' 

In  Three  Volumes.  London  :  Tinsley  Bros. 

It  requires  some  genealogical  talent  to  keep  one’s 
head  clear  concerning  the  relationships  in  the  Atherdale 
family,  whose  fortunes  are  the  subject  of  this  story. 
Mrs.  Edwin  Atherdale  is  a  widow,  who  lives  at  Inker- 
mann  Villa  with  her  four  children  and  their  governess. 
Near  them,  and  on  affectionate  terms  with  them,  live 
Carlos  and  Christine,  orphan  children  of  the  youngest 
brother  of  Edwin  Atherdale,  deceased ;  and  into  the 
midst  of  this  harmonious  circle  of  cousins  comes 
Geoffrey  Atherdale,  sole  surviving  brother  of  the  said 
Edwin,  and  therefore  brother-in-law  of  the  lady  of 
Inkermann  Villa,  and  uncle  to  the  whole  fry  of  young 
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part,  which  caused  the  death  of  Viola  Dalziel,  should 
have  left  a  flaw  on  a  character  which  had  else  been  a  fine 
and  noble  one. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this  story  without 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  extreme  grace¬ 
fulness  of  some  of  the  authoress’s  descriptions  of  English 
scenes  both  within  and  without  doors.  Her  style  of 
narrative  is  also  singularly  clear  and  easy ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  with  a  little  more  attention  to  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  a  plot,  this  authoress  will  succeed  in 
producing  other  and  still  more  successful  novels. 


CLIMATE  AND  TIME. 

Climate  ami  Time  m  their  Geological  Relations.  By  James  Croll, 
of  II. M.  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.  London :  Daldy, 
Isbister,  and  Co.  1875. 

‘  Climate  and  Time  ’  is  a  bulky  volume  of  half  a 
thousand  pages.  It  is  so  full  of  interesting  suggestions 
and  trenchant  arguments  that,  although  much  of  it  has 
already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Philosophical  and 
Geological  ^Lagazines.,  in  the  Reader,  Scientific  Opinion, 
and  other  periodicals,  geological  students  will  be  glad  to 
see  those  scattered  papers  collected  by  the  author  him¬ 
self  into  one  compact  albeit  sturdy  volume.  So  far  as 
we  remember  !Mr.  Croll’s  original  communications,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  present  work  would  be  incorrectly 
described  as  being  a  mere  compilation  of  previously 
existent  matter  ;  he'has  taken  no  little  trouble  to  classify 
and  arrange  his  thoughts  on  the  important  problems  of 
geological  changes.  This  is  most  praiseworthy  be¬ 
haviour  in  these  days,  when  it  is  often  considered  a  high 
compliment  to  the  public  if  a  scientific  man  of  any  note 
condescends  no  further  than  to  issue  an  olla  podrida  of 
his  utterances  and  investigations,  weighty  or  otherwise, 
since  his  last  appearance  outside  his  laboratory  doora. 
Mr.  Croll  trusts  that  this  w’ork,  although  not  primarily 
intended  as  a  popular  treatise,  will  be  found  perfectly 
plain  and  intelligible  even  to  readers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  physical  sciences.  Individual  chapters 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  popularly  attractive,  but  the 
work,  taken  as'^a  whole,  is  too  controversial  and  too 
diffuse  to  be  digested  beyond  geological  circles.  Some 
scientific  workers  keep  both  eyes  on  their  discoveries — 
laudable  conduct — but  they  are  unfit  for  authorship  ; 
others  are  cognisant  of  the  existence  of  an  interested 
though  critical  public,  and  pay  equal  or  nearly  equal 
attention  to  the  demands  of  science  and  of  their  country¬ 
men.  These  last  are  indeed  authors,  and  take  a  de¬ 
servedly  high  rank  in  that  capacity  ;  not  content  with 
classifying  they  compress  their  thoughts  within  small 
compass,  and  are  the  true  centres  of  intellectual  progress. 
Geologists,  even  more  than  other  scientific  men,  seem 
to  have  the  property  of  writing  a  vast  amount  on  their 
own  subject,  as  if  the  enormous  lapse  of  time — about  a 
hundred  millions  of  years — since  the  solidification 
of  the  earth’s  crust  involv'cd  abundant  wordiness 
and  massive  volumes.  It  is  not  reasonable  for 
Mr.  Croll  to  expect  anyone  except  a  geologist  in 
these  busy  times  to  read  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages^ 
about  theories  which  are  to  be  refuted,  and  some  of 


“is  begging  the  question  at  issue,”  denies  not  only 
the  existence  but  even  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of 


that  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  his  own  theory,  and  in 
other  respects  is  disporting  himself  in  a  very  remarkable 
way — to  all  of  which  it  would  not  be  altogether  inap¬ 
propriate  to  apply  Hamlet’s  strictures  on  the  “  satirical 
slave.”  In  short,  if  Mr.  Croll  had  been  more  dogmatic, 
his  book  would  have  been  far  more  attractive  and,  we 
presume  to  think,  more  profitable.  He  prides  himself 
on  having  “  studiously  avoided  introducing  into  the 
theories  propounded  anything  of  a  hypothetical  nature;” 
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all  the  conclusions  are  asserted  to  bo  “  based  either  on  TirjATrk  t 

known  facts  or  admitted  physical  principles  ;  ”  and  yet  MINOR  NOTICES. 

few,  if  any  geologists  either  know  or  would  bo  prepared  E,^^„tary  Sook  on  Heat,  by  .T.  E.  11.  Gordon,  B.A. 

to  admit  the  terrible  principle  stated  at  the  foot  of  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  is  an  attempt  to  deduce  “everything 
page  312 — it  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  would  bo  {sic)  from  the  notion  of  the  conservation  of  energy.”  There 
injured  by  abbreviation — and  ujion  this  Mr.  Croll  founds  are  four  illustrations  of  air-thermometers,  one  to  illustrate  re- 
his  most  interesting  conclusions.  fraction,  and  another  a  thermo-electric  current ;  more  might 

Mr.  Croll’s  book  may  be  described  as  a  somewhat  fairly  have  been  expected  in  a  treatise  upon  an  experimental 
exhaustive  treatment  of  glaciers.  Examining  in  the  science.  ^  e  are  told  that  the  hook  has  been,  in  great  part  at 
first  ,.lace  tbo  probable  Siuse  of  glacial  epochs,  with  1“®*’  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell;  did 

their  iiiterveniiig  warmer  periods,  be  comes  at  length  to  „„  *  34..,^  water  is  freezin.r, 

the  conclusion  that  it  is  ultimately  a  change  iii  the  one  portion  of  it  warms  another  above  the  freeziifg 
eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  proximately  a  point,  and  that,  during  a  thaw,  the  coldness  of  the 
change  in  the  physical  agents  produced  by  such  eccen-  air  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  air’s  heat  is 
trie  variation — chiefly  a  greater  or  smaller  accumulation  abstracted  by  the  melting  snow  P  If  these  are  some  of  the 
of  snow  or  ice,  and  a  deflection  of  ocean  currents.  He  which  are  deduced  from  a  notion,  perhaps  it  would  be 

then  proceeds  to  criticise  with  great  acumen  the  various  ^^tter  for  Mr.  Gordon  in  future  to  leave  deduction  alone  and 
tbeorics  wbicli  bave  been  advanced  to  account  for  tbe  they  have  been  observed;  the  “notion,  as  he 

exi.stcnco  of  ocean  circulation,  and  propounds  the  theory  iustrbetive"  in  the  present  state 

which  lie  himseli  lavours,  tlmt  the  phenomenon  is  the  of  the  question  concerning  the  introduction  of  science  into 
direct  result  ot  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  globe,  schools  and  its  elfective  recognition  by  the  old-established 
Supported  by  the  hypothesis  that  climatic  variations  universities,  to  read  through  such  a  book  as  this  which  is  stated 
in  times  past  have  been  occasioned  indirectly  hv  to  he  “  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  the  general , 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  examination  for  the  ordinary'  B.A.  degree.”  Mr.  Gordon  must 
and  employing  Leverrler’s  formula  — Mr.  Croll  bo  sullering  from  a  lurking  suspicion  that  his  oltkpring  ia 

says  formula;;  but,  if  be  analyses  it,  he  will  find  that  «l“oat  intolerably  dull  and  that  a  beginn 

.  i’  \  1,  ••  .Li  -1  through  his  sixty  pages,  will  have  little  or  no  knowledge  ol 

there  IS  only  one— for  determining  the  sani  es  Conclusion  and  Suminarv”  he 

lor  the  last  3,000,000  years,  and  tor  1,000,000  years  to  naively  informs  the  reader  that  if,  after  going  through  the 
come,  the  author  secs  reason  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  present  work,  he  “  wishes  to  know  something  about  the  sub¬ 
last  great  glacial  epoch  at  about  200,000— 100,0)0  li.c.,  ject  ”(!),  he  should  read  Professor  Maxwell’s  “  beautiful  book.” 
whereas  Sir  Charles  Lyell  preferred  the  somewhat  earlier  We  entirely  agree  with  him,  although  we  question  the  good 
date  of  about  l,U00,000-7UO,00O  u.c.  Such  a  period  of  taste  of  inserting  an  attributive  adjunct  which  some  might 
100,000  years  certainly  appears  to  be  quite  sufficient  in  think  was  one  of  the  “impcrt.ant  improvements  suggested  by 

length  to  account  for  all  tbe  glacial  pbenomena  with  able  and  witty  Proleasor  ;  he  might  have  added  the  title 
,Pi  11-1  of  Biulour  Jstewarts  treatise  in  the  Clarendon  Press 

w’bicli  wo  are  acquainted ;  it  gives  each  hemi.sphere  ggrigg 

80,000  year.s  to  be  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ice- sheet. 

But,  in  order  the  more  securely’-  to  clinch  his  argument, 
he  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  subaerial  denudation  j 
which  is  known  to  have  taken  place  since  the  close  of  i 
that  eventful  cm  is  not  greater  in  amount  than  could  j 
well  have  been  accomplished  in  the  time  allotted  to  it,  ' 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  rate  of  erosion  i 
must  necessarily  have  licen  very  much  greater  in  former  I 
ages  than  it  is  now.  Tlio  remaining  chapters  are  of  j 
uiidimiiiished  interest  and  importance.  They  include  | 
an  exposition  of  the  theories  of  glacial  movement  and  ! 
of  the  physical  cause  of  terrestrial  submergence  and  . 
emergence  during  the  glacial  epoch.  It  is  scarcely  j 
necessary  to  adil  that  the  w^ork  is  well  illustrated  I 
throughout  with  plans  and  maps,  and  that  nothing  has  1 
been  omitted  by  the  publishers  to  make  it  a  general  ' 
favourite.  Kcfercnco  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  very  ' 
complete  index  which  has  been  provided.  | 
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But,  m  order  tbe  more  securely  to  clmcb  his  argument,  |  Tbe  Fortniylilhj  Review  for  this  month  presents  the  unusual 
he  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  subaerial  denudation  j  phenomenon  of  au  iiusigned  article,  which,  with  what  almost 
which  is  known  to  have  taken  place  since  the  close  of  i  reads  as  a  counterblast  by  the  editor,  will  probably  attract 
that  eventful  cm  is  not  greater  in  amount  than  could  j  more  attention  than  any  paper  in  the  present  issue  of  maga- 
well  have  been  accomplished  in  the  time  allotted  to  it,  except  perhaps  the  article  by  “Etonensis”  in  the  Con- 

espccially  when  we  remember  that  the  rate  of  erosion  i  h®  unsigned  article  is  extremely  alarmist  in 

1*1  11  1  ;  tone.  I  he  writer  believes  that  we  are  enterinji-  on  times  “of 

must  necessarily  have  been  very  much  greater  in  former  •  i  -i  i-  4.  •  j  *  i.-  1  • 

-i.  •  nil  °  1  1  n  '  *‘pecial  peril,  of  great  emergencies,  ot  dangers  to  national  in- 

ages  than  it  is  now.  1  lie  remaining  chapters  are  of  •  dependence  and  freedom,  not  less  real  than  those  which 
uiidimiiiished  interest  and  importance.  Ihcy  include  |  Europe  kne\v  wdien  Napoleon  was  at  the  very  summit  of  his 
an  exposition  ot  the  theories  of  glacial  movement  and  !  power.”  “  It  may  be  questioned  indeed,”  he  says,  “  looking 
of  the  physical  cause  of  terrestrial  submergence  and  .  back  upon  what  happened  but  a  short  three  weeks  since, 
emergence  during  the  glacial  epoch.  It  is  scarcely  I  whether  in  some  respects  Europe  is  not  worse  off  now  than  at 
necessary  to  add  that  the  w’-ork  is  well  illustrated  '  time  that  the  great  Emperor  s  shadow  dominated  her.” 
throughout  with  plans  and  maps,  and  that  nothing  has  1  holds  in  the  most  decided  terms  that  Germany,  her  states- 

1  J  1  1  1*  1  X  1  'L  1  I  men  with  the  consciousness  ot  her  people  at  their  back,  used 

been  omitted  by  the  publishers  to  make  it  a  general  *11’  1  \  -,1  1:1 

favourite.^  Kcfercnco  is  greatly  facilitated  b^-  the  ^ cry  has  credited  her,  and  allirms  that  “no  one  who  is  the  least 

complete  index  which  has  been  provided.  behind  the  scenes  at  Berlin,  I*aris,  or  London,  much  less  at 

_  St.  l*etersburg,  has  the  smallest  faith  ”  in  any  other  view. 

\rT?Tv  -Rnnk-<2  Avn  NTUYV  VTUTinvQ  “  War,  instant,  aggressive,  and  to  be  carried  out  to  the  bit- 

Aiij»V  JJUUJVo  A-Aii./  imj>v  riUiiiUAio.  terest  end,  lias  been  actually  contemplated  by  Germany  with 

Belcher,  Rev.  Henry. —Key  to  E.vercises  in  Latin  Pro^e  Composition.  (12mo,  i  a  late  prostrate  and  nOW  Ullufl'ending  rival.”  Without  exactly 

Brindl^',  Thomas  Burdel.— Hints :  Humorous  and  Satirical.  (Fcap.  8vo,  protending  tO  hat  e  been  behind  the  scenes  in  any  of  the 

pp.  128.)  i<.  great  capitals,  we  have  elsewhere  indicated  that  we  are 

Cartwn^iit,  James  J.  of  Sir  John  Rcresby.  (8vo,  pp.  4GC.)  Long-  very  sceptical  of  any  declaration  SO  Confident  as  this,  on  a  sub- 

Kncyclopanlia  Rritannica. — Ninth  Edition.  V'ol  II.  (4to.  pp.  832.)  Edinburgh:  j®®^  W’hich  even  people  who  imagine  theiUSelveS  tO  be 
A.  and  c.  Black.  behind  the  scenes  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived.  There  is  an 

Farjeou,  R.  L.-Love’s  Victor)'.  2  vois.  Tinsley  Brothers.  21j.  animus,  too,  in  the  FortniijIUly  article,  which  one  instinctively 

tioeth^s^Mmor  ^Po^eras.— Selected  by  A.  M.  Sciss.  (Fetip.  8vo,  pp.  io2.)  yeseuts  and  distrusts  in  any  w’liter  w’ho  pretends  to  give  special 

Grey,  M«.  wTiiiaiJi-^’id  Maids.  (8vo,  pp.  20.)  w.  Ri.lgway.  SJ.  information  on  a  matter  so  little  open  to  the  most  painstaking 

Hill,  Rosamund  and  Florenci'. — W'hat  We  Saw  in  AustriUia.  (Crown  8vo,  investigation,  and  SO  extremely  open  to  the  Confident  distortions 
pp.  4:i3.)  Macmillan.  i(h.  (w/.  of  prejudice.  The  w’riter  roundly  asserts  that  if  Bismarck  had 

Kingsley,  Henry.— Number  Seventeen.  2  vols.  Chatto  and  Windus.  ?i*.  ^  soldier  as  well  as  a  statesman,  a  second  war  with  France 

London,  Tiie  Golden  Guide  to.— (Crown  8vo,  pp.  2v;.)  Low  and  Co.  3s.  would  have  been  declared  before  now,  a  statement  which 

Ouida.^igna.  3  vols.  Chapman  and  HaU  3U.  Grf  verified  or  disproved,  hut  which  has  a 

Pact},  David. — Ilecreative  Science.  (Crown  8vo,pp  16.)  W,  Blackwood.  lAd.  .  ^  iii  *1 

ropo,  Alexander. -Worfa.  (crom,  8vo,  pp.  747.)  J.  Dicks.  1..  wneational  and  unsupported  form  that  would  be  more  m  place 

Ryder,  E.  A. — The  Wheel  of  Fortune.  3  vols.  Chapman  and  Hall.  3i«.  6</.  in  after-dinner  talk  than  in  a  ^sober  political  calculation. 
Science  and  Revelation;  Replies  to  Tyndall,  Hu.xley,  Darwin,  Spencer,  &c.—  “  What  Could  we  have  doiie  for  Il’lince  or  Belgium  ?  ”  is  the 

(8vo,  pp.  2o0.)  Belfast :  William  Mullen.  5s.  article  J  and  the  writer’s  estimate  of  our  military 

fiimson,  j.ames.—t’ontributions  to  Natural  History.  (8vo,  pp.  182.)  Edinburgh  0flr)a(.itie8  iu  the  eveut  of  a  European  w’ar  id  contained  in  the 
Publishing  Company.  r  1 1  •  . 

Singer,  S.  W.- Shakespeare.  Vul.  VII.  (8vo,  pp.  4  48.)  George  Bell  and  Sous,  lollo Wing  passage  : 

ox  i*'  .  X,  o  ,n.,  N  T  <  Let  it  be  assumed  for  argument’s  sake  that  the  troops  the  Duke  of 

of\ote"nd  o7hef  Poems.  (L'L.  vp.  108.)  Cambridge  lately  talked  of  “  taking 
I'rovost  and  Co.  4s.  could  be  made  up  to  forty  thousand  effectives,  the  utmost  torce 

Wlieatley,  F.— Old  London  Cries.  Engravings  by  W.  G.  Standfast.  J.  Dicks,  that  the  most  sanguine  Minister  could  pretend  just  now  to  be  able 
au.  t;o  dispose  of.  Let  it  be  granted  also  that  a  commander  and  a  staff 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  Works  of.— Engravings  by  R.  Huttula.  J.  Dicks.  1*.  found  fully  fitted  for  arduous  duties,  and  that  the  two  small 

Wylie,J^A.-The  History  of  Protestantism.  Part  VIII.  Cassell,  Tetter,  ond  j  probably  be  formed— one  object  at  Pall 
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Mall  would  assuredly  be  to  make  as  many  commands  as  possible 
out  of  the  numbers — could  be  organised  rapidly,  and  provided  with 
all  proper  requisites,  despite  the  misgivings  of  opposition  or  inde¬ 
pendent  critics.  The  question  would  then  arise  where  to  employ 
them,  when  it  became  certain  that  Germany  was  to  invade 
France,  and  would  almost  as  certainly  seize  Belgium.  No 
military  man  whose  reputation  was  worth  risking,  would  pro¬ 
pose  to  throw  away  in  the  open  field  what  is  but  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  according  to  modern  conception — a  strength 
little  more  in  fact  than  a  single  one  of  the  eighteen  mobilised 
Gorman  corps.  Acting  alone,  it  would  be  exposed  to  be  isolated 
and  destroyed.  Placed  in  line  with  the  French  masses,  its  com¬ 
mander  would  become  a  mere’^subaltern,  and  its  fate  bound  up  with 
that  of  an  army  known  to  be  neither  in  moral  nor  material  power 
equal  to  the  invader.  This  would  be  so  obvious,  that  any  counsel 
of  the  kind  would  be  rejected  by  all  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temptation  to  carry  our  force  into  the  works  of  Antwerp, 
supposing  Belgium  desired  the  succour,  would  be  irresistible  to 
military  men  for  reasons  already  given,  and  would  forcibly  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  cabinet,  w'hich  would  cling  to  the  last  to  the  hope 
that  this  show  of  determination  might  at  le.ast  turn  the  storm 
aside  from  Belgium.  Nay,  we  will  go  further  than  this,  and  are 
prepared  to  assert  as  roundly  as  any  official  adviser  would  then  do, 
that  if  wo  must  send  our  available  troops  across  the  sea,  this  would 
be  the  most  natural  and  proper  point  at  which  to  debark  them. 
But  there  are  two  sides  to  every  war,  and  what  one  means  to  do  on 
a  large  scale  is  rarely  long  hid  from  the  other  in  these  days  of 
rapid  communication.  The  intention  to  throw  our  forty  thousand 
men  into  Antwerp  would  be  hardly  definitely  formed  in  Pall  Mall 
before  it  would  be  known  in  Count  Moltke’s  gree.t  bureau  upon  the 
Thiergarten.  Germany  would  have  then  to  make  up  her  mind  how 
to  treat  the  Belgian  problem ibr  the  moment;  and  there  would  be 
two  modes  for  her  of  solving  it,  either  of  which  would  probably 
almost  equally  w’ell  siitisfy  the  statesman  and  the  strategist 
who  should  be  called  on  -to  decide.  She  might  leave  Belgium 
out  of  the  military  view’  for  the  time,  sure  that  the  French  could^be 
B'y  easily  thrown  on  the  defensive  by  a  sudden  ad va i  ce  from  the  Rhine, 
that  a  counter-strolce  on  their  side  through  Flanders,  carrying  their 
army,  as  it  must,  over  a  much  greater  distance  of  ground,  and 
leaving  Paris — here  is  the  important  strategical  consideration — 
hardljr  better  protected  than  in  1870,  w’ould  not  be  attempted. 
The  French  once  wholly  or  nearly  crushed,  Germany  could  take 
its  own  lino  as  to  Belgium.  Her  generals  would  bo  too  wise  to 
break  their  men’s  heads  against  the  works  of  Antwerp,  occupied  by 
a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  at  least,  nearly  half  of  them  English. 
They  would  simply  occupy  the  whole  kingdom  up  to  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  the  fortress  ;  dispose  the  chief  part  of  the  force  thus  used 
so  as  to  check  any  sudden  issue  from  it ;  and  then  trust  to  the  sure 
effects  of  time,  and  live  on  the  country.  England  could  do 
nothing  in  such  a  case  to  alter  the  situation.  Nor  could  she  long 
go  on  hopelessly  supplying,  even  if  she  could  keep  the  Scheldt 
open  for  the  purpose,  the  wants  of  the  vast  mass  of  non-combatants 
and  soldiers  shut  in  and  cut  off  from  all  resources  save  what  came 
from  the  Thames.  There  would  bo  an  outcry  soon  raised  over  here 
as  to  the  cruelty  of  maintaining  our  position  behind  stone  walls  at 
the  cost  of  the  sufferings  of  harmless  citizens ;  and  the  situation 
would  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  negotiation,  convention,  and  in¬ 
glorious  return.  Nor  would  the  circumstances  be  greatly  diflerent  if 
the  Germans  look  the  more  obvious  and  bolder  course  of  marching 
a  wing  of  their  host  into  Belgium  at  the  very  first.  For  such  an 
end  they  could  easily  spare  a  hundred  thousand  from  their  first  line 
without  real  risk,  so  largely  would  the  odds  of  war  be  against  the 
French.  The  Belgian  army  is  not  fit— and  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  the  Belgian  ministry  itself— to  be  put  into  line  of  battle. 
These  hundred  thousand  German  troops,  to  be  followed  soon  by 
half  as  many  of  the  old  reserves,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  hem 
in  the  allied  defenders  of  Antwerp,  and  sweep  up  the  resources  of 
the  country  behind.  And  the  rest  of  the  story  would  be  just  what 
has  been  recited  before.  In  short,  if  we  examine  fairly  the  means 
at  our  present  disposal  in  money,  in  naval  strength,  in  land  forces, 
we  must  admit  that  if  Germany  should  return  suddenly  to  the 
policy  threatened  three  weeks  since,  England  could  do  nothing  for 
France  or  Belgium. 

In  the  course  of  another  article,  entitled  “  A  Day  at  Sedan,” 
the  editor  discusses  the  present  state  of  Europe  ;  and  while  he 
equally  recognises  that  we  have  entered  on  a  period  of  disquiet 
for  the  remainder  of  our  days,  he  seems  less  disposed  than  his 
anonymous  contributor  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  existing  unrest 
upon  the  predominance  of  Germany.  “  People,”  he  says,  of 
whom  we  had  a  right  to  expect  better  things,  show  the  same 
craze  about  Prince  Bismaick  as  Mr.  Whalley  shows  about  the 
Pope  of  Rome  and  Father  Bekx.”  Mr.  Morley  sums  up  as 
follows  the  results  of  the  great  transfer  of  power  which  was 
effected  at  Sedem  : — 

What  have  been  the  consequences  up  to  our  present  point  ?  The 
consolidation  of  the  German  nationality.  The  overthrow  of  the 
corrupt  and  corrupting  Empire  in  France.  The  overthrow  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Popt).  The  completion  of  Italian  unity.  The 
annexation  of  two  French  provinces  to  Germany.  Among  less 
formally  definable  results,  but  still  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance,  are  these  : — Violent  disturbance  and  restlessness  in  the 
relations  of  governments.  A  sensible  diminution  in  the  influence  of 
England.  The  rise  to  a  position  of  sovereign  importance  by  that 
Russian  court,  whose  very  existence  Louis  XIV.,  less  than  two 
hundred 'years  since,  insisted  on  ignoring.  Lastly,  the  commence¬ 


ment  of  a  dire  conflict  between  the  greatest  temporal  Empire  and 
the  greatest  spiritual  Empire  in  Europe. 

He  accuses  writers  in  the  less  wise  portions  of  the  Press,” 
apparently  including  his  own  contributor,  of  looking  on  the 
evils  that  now  oppress  Europe,  and  neglecting  the  evils  that 
were  the  alternative. 

They  see  the  disturbances  that  have  arisen  from  the  capture  of 
the  French  army  at  Sedan.  They  have  forgotten  the  disturbances  that 
would  equally  have  followed  the  capture  of  a  German  army.  In 
their  disgust  and  irritation  against  the  endless  succession  of  impe¬ 
rious  and  disquieting  rumours  from  Berlin,  they  forget  how  from 
1852  to  1870  Europe  was  tormented  in  the  same  way  by  the  same 
kind  of  imperious  and  disquieting  rumours  from  Paris.  Supposing 
that  the  fortune  of  war  had  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  what 
would  the  difference  have  been  in  the  European  situfttion?  The 
Empire  would  be  rivetted  upon  France.  The  clerical  party  would 
be  triumphant  both  in  France  and  elsewhere.  That  flagrant 
scandal — the  maintenance  of  the  Pope  by  French  troops — would  be 
indefinitely  prolonged.  M.  Garabetta  would  be  dead  or  dying  at 
Cayenne.  Instead  of  .annexation  of  French  provinces  by  Germany, 
we  should  h.ave  seen  annexation  of  German  provinces  by  France. 
Belgium  would  be  receiving  menacing  desp.atches,  not  from  Berlin, 
but  from  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  There  is  not  a  single  element  of  con¬ 
fusion  at  w’ork  now,  that  would  not  have  been  equally  active  then. 
There  is  not  a  single  element  of  hope  now,  that  would  not  have 
l>een  retarded  or  extinguished  then.  Only  the  names  are  changed, 
and  the  geography  is  rather  less  familiar.  The  alternative  never 
lay  between  Bismarckism  and  the  Millennium.  Europe,  said  a  witty 
English  diplomatist  in  1871,  has  lost  a  mistress  and  got  a  master. 
That  was  the  only  choice  which  fortune  had  to  offer.  The  world  is 
now  tormented  by  the  hoarse-throated  v^pis  of  Germany,  and  no 
longer  by  the  fiery  levity  of  France.  So  far  as  the  stable  peace  of 
Europe  is  concerned,  what  is  the  difference  ? 

The  paper  in  Frasej's  MagazinCy  on  Peasant  Life  in  North 
Italy,”  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  descriptive  writing,  quite  a  prose 
idyll,  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  has  lived  among  the 
scenes  and  the  people,  and  absorbed  their  life  into  his  ima^- 
nation — (perhaps  we  should  rather  say  her  imagination,  for 
there  is  a  feminine  delicacy  in  the  execution).  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  more  complete  and  artistically  sympathetic 
picture  of  a  humble  community  and  their  surroundings  ;  and 
the  style  is  so  fresh  and  spontaneous,  so  luxuriant  in  the 
sketches  of  landscape,  and  so  happy  in  smaller  descriptive 
touches,  that  this,  if  the  work  of  an  unknowm  writer,  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  who  cannot  long  remain  unknown. 

There  is  a  danger  of  making  too  much  of  Dr.  Kenealy  ;  but 
if  all  summaries  of  his  career  and  chtiracter  were  as  incisive 
and  caustic  as  the  account  of  him  in  the  GentltmanH s  Magazine^ 
by  the  “Member  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,”  no  great  harm 
w’ould  be  done  by  writing  about  him.  We  have  once  or  twice 
indicated  that  we  believe  Dr.  Kenealy  to  be  the  reverse  of  a 
fanatic,  and  here  his  worldly  wisdom  is  tracked  with  laborious 
minuteness  through  the  numbers  of  the  Fnglxshmany  and  ex¬ 
posed  with  great  skill.  Any  person  interested  in  the  exposure 
of  humbugs  in  their  true  colours  might  find  a  worse  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  benevolence  than  in  printing  some  thousands  of 
copies  of  this  article,  with  due  regard  for  the  author’s  copy¬ 
right,  and  distributing  them  among  the  members  of  the  Magna 
Charta  Association. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

{Fourth  Notice.') 

The  landscapes  at  Burlington  House  this  year  might  serve 
to  point  a  homily  over  the  mournful  decay  in  England  of  a 
branch  of  art  in  which  we  once  won  laurels.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  newspapers  and  the  clamour  of  connoisseurs 
stirred  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  a  few  years  ago 
into  hanging  more  studies  from  English  out-of-door  life  along 
their  walls,  and  even  induced  the  sudden  opening  of  the  gates 
of  Paradise  to  that  startled  IVri,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole ;  but  this 
movement  was  a  merely  galvanic  one,  not  a  revival,  and  though 
more  landscapes  are  to  be  found  in  the  exhibitions  than  for¬ 
merly,  they  are  low  in  general  average  of  merit.  Mr.  Inchbold, 
whose  drawings  were  always  very  remarkable,  and  sometimes 
very  beautiful,  exhibits  so  titfully  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered;  Mr.  Anthony,  for  whose  powerful  and  resolute  studies 
one  used  to  look  out  with  constant  expectation,  craning  far  up 
towards  the  angle  of  the  wall  and  the  ceiling,  has  now  for 
some  years  past  been  tired  of  being  skied,  and  sends  no  more. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Lawson,  too,  who  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  men,  is  absent  this  year.  We  are 
left  to  discuss,  with  somewhat  languid  interest,  the  works  of 
men  whose  manner  we  are  thoroughly  conversant  with,  and  to 
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speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  landscape  art  in 
;^gland. 

One  thinw  that  forcibly  strikes  the  visitor  who  confines  him¬ 
self  to  landscape  subjects  is  the  poverty  of  selection  and  want 
of  care  that  the  very  composition  of  most  of  them  shows.  The 
notion  seems  generally  to  be  that  the  painter  has  nothing  to  do 
but  place  himself  on  his  stool,  under  the  traditional  white  um¬ 
brella,  in  any  part  of  the  country  at  any  hour,  and  copy  as  well 
as  he  can  just  what  he  sees  before  him.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  many  of  those  who  take  up  landscape  ^art  do  so 
because  they  have  not  sufficient  culture  or  intelligence  to  excel, 
or  even  to  reach  mediocrity,  in  any  other  branch.  To  think  so 
would  be  to  degrade  landscape  to  a  very  servile  position  in  the 
artistic  household,  and  to  commit  a  great  injustice.  Yet  so 
little  comprehension,  poetical  feeling,  or  sense  of  beauty  is 
shown  in  the  pictures  exhibited,  that  the  visitor  has  to  remind 
himself  sharply  of  Turner,  Stansfield,  and  the  great  men  down 
to  Linnell,  to  recall  himself  to  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  land¬ 
scape.  This  should  not  be ;  and  the  absence  of  great  qualities 
is  undoubtedly  having  the  effect  of  lowering  the  public  under¬ 
standing  of  this  department  of  painting.  A  mere  transcript  of 
striking  or  pretty  scenes  is  evidently  all  that  is  called  for  or 
understood,  and  when  a  painter  like  Mr.  Henry  Moore  presents 
us  with  such  a  lyrical  poem  in  oils  as  his  “  Summer  Moon¬ 
light  in  the  Downs,”  few  and  careless  are  the  faces  that  pause 
to  look  up  at  it. 

In  number  and  in  merit  the  sea-pieces  take  the  lead  this  year. 
Mr.  Brett,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Hook  form  a  trio  whose  produc¬ 
tions  never  fail  to  attract  and  to  please.  Mr.  Brett’s  “  Spires  and 
Steeples  of  the  Channel  Islands”  is  a  work  of  the  most  splendid 
and  vigorous  kind.  Under  the  full  radiance  of  a  morning  sun 
in  May,  the  waves  tremble  with  soft  passion  round  the  grey 
rocks  that  push  their  porous  and  fretted  points  far  into  the 
waves.  Bound  bedded  reefs,  too,  whose  peaks  scarcely  break 
the  surface,  the  living  water  crawls  and  foams,  dividing  the 
dark  substance  of  the  rock  from  the  luminous  and  shifting 
wave  by  a  snowy  line  of  surf.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
water  itself,  that  looks  up  at  the  sun  as  an  amethyst,  at  the 
clouds  as  a  beryl,  turning  from  violet  to  cool  blue-green  when 
the  thin  cloud-rack  shadows  it,  and  shimmering  into  a  faint 
white  blaze  at  the  horizon  ?  Such  was  the  scene  below  the 
lovers  when  barren  com  made  bitter  bread  for  the  weak  heart 
of  FiSlise. 

The  great  sea,  faultless  as  a  flower, 

Throbs,  trembling,  under  beam  and  breeze. 

And  laughs  for  love  of  the  amorous  hour. 

It  would  be  audacious  in  any  painter  less  powerful  than 
Mr.  Brett  to  attempt  to  catch  the  rapture  and  passion  of  a 
moment  so  brilliant  and  so  dazzling  as  this,  but  his  genius  has 
mastered  it,  and  left  this  picture  as  one  of  the  delightful 
things  to  cheer  the  eyes  in  dark  or  wintry  hours.  In  a  draw¬ 
ing  sent  from  the  Scilly  Isles  (402),  that  hangs  near,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  another  artist  to  give  the  same 
effect,  but  without  the  least  success.  The  violet  shadows  of 
the  spires  in  Brett’s  picture,  the  sun-dried  brown  of  the  grass, 
the  grey  porosity  of  the  rock-surface,  these  are  beauties  one  is 
apt  to  overlook  in  dwelling  on  the  superlative  success  of  the 
moving,  wet,  and  transparent  sea,  with  one  exception  the  only 
sea  in  the  exhibition  that  combines  these  three  needful 
qualities. 

That  exception  is  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  “  Summer  Moonlight  in 
the  Downs  ”  (429).  The  moon,  high  up  in  a  faint  sweet  sky, 
sends  a  long  path  of  radiance  down  the  luminous  and  pearly 
sea,  which  seems  to  be  subsiding  after  a  gale,  but  still  is  full 
of  that  mysterious  inner  motion  that  is  called  the  ground-swell. 
Besides  this  a  low  night  wind  beats  the  surface  into  a  ripple 
that  is  scarcely  wave.  Sky  and  sea  alike  are  the  colour  of 
the  inside  of  a  tender  shell,  unpolished,  but  just  showing  the 
delicate  iridescence  beneath.  Mr.  Brett’s  picture  is  an  ecstasy 
of  rapture,  an  act  of  adoration  to  the  sun-god  ;  Mr.  Moore’s  is 
a  poem  of  melancholy  reflection,  a  song  of  the  night  that  is 
full  of  faint  sound,  pale  colour  and  broken  light,  a  night  that 
knows  no  goddess  less  human  than  the  silver-footed  Thetis. 

Mr.  Hook’s  three  pieces,  excellent  in  their  way,  fall  short  of 
the  perfection  of  the  two  just  described.  There  is  something 
painfully  hard  and  metallic  in  the  blue-green  colour  of  his 
seas,  the  hue  he  wishes  to  give  being  in  reality  something  far 
tenderer  and  softer  than  he  ever  suggests.  Hearts  of  Oak  ” 
(47)  is  perhaps  the  least  successful  of  his  contributions,  the 
figures  being  so  especially  commonplace  and  ill-painted.  In 
the  Samphire  Gatherer  ”  (439),  where  the  horizon  is  high  up 
the  picture,  and  where  one  accordingly  looks  down  from  a 
great  height,  through  a  gap  of  rocks,  on  to  a  vast  expanse  of 
sea,  the  colour  is  more  true  because  less  needing  the  expression 
of  transparency  and  motion.  The  scene  is  aptly  chosen, 
an  exquisite  passage  of  Devonian  or  Comubian  coast, 
apparentl}'.  In  ^‘The  Land  of  Cuyp”  (308)  the  fascinating 
brass  pots  in  the  foreground  and  in  the  boat  seem  better 
done  than  either  the  water  or  tho  figures.  The  Academy  has 


not  killed  Mr.  Hook,  but  its  atmosphere  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  his  artistic  constitution.  Of  the  other  sea-pieces  a 
few  must  be  mentioned  with  commendation.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Grahame’s  Harbour  on  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland  ”  (252) 
is  very  charming  in  its  quiet  and  peaceful  way  ;  Mr.  Water- 
low’s  large  pale-grey  canvas,  “  A  Rock-bound  Coast  ”  (225), 
has  the  merit  of  good  composition,  and  gives  an  impression 
of  violent  and  cold  wind,  but  fails  entirely  in  rendering  the 
frothing  of  the  waves,  which  are  made  as  opaque  as  curds. 
Mr.  C.  Smith’s  A  Grey  Evening  ”  (272)  is  a  cold  and  calm 
sea  around  some  Cornish  promontory,  very  well  and  truly 
rendered,  but  without  any  striking  merit.  One  of  the  most 
original  landscapes  exhibited  is  Mr.  MacWhirters  “  Strayed 
Sheep  ”  (288),  which  may  claim  to  be  noticed  as  a  sea-piece. 
Along  a  path  by  the  shore — a  brown  and  dusty  way  between 
sandy  pasturage  and  the  sea-edge — some  woolly  backs  are  seen 
to  meander  with  the  aimless  embarrassment  of  sheep  who  have 
no  shepherd.  The  foreground  is  in  shadow,  the  middle  distance 
in  sunlight,  and  there  is  rain  far  away  upon  the  sea.  This  is 
a  very  pretty  little  work.  We  had  marked  several  very 
execrable  seas  on  or  near  the  line  for  particular  protest,  but 
we  may,  after  all,  as  well  leave  them  to  their  fate,  speaking 
only  of  the  worst  offender,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  whose  “  Portion 
of  the  Naval  Review  in  Ilonour  of  the  Shah  ”  (232),  is  one 
of  the  basest  and  most  intolerable  paintings  that  any  artist  of 
note  can  ever  have  produced.  The  art  of  this  production  is  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  man  who  painted  the  “  Passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  ”  as  a  smooth  expanse  of  vermilion,  protesting  that 
the  Egyptians  were  all  drowned,  and  the  Israelites  all  passed 
over. 

Mr.  Millais’  two  large  landscapes  take  an  easy  priority  in 
their  own  class.  Photographically  minute  in  the  rendering  of 
every  detail,  they  seem  to  strive  after  an  almost  impossible 
combination  of  extreme  realism  and  broad  effect.  The  former 
marks  the  foreground,  the  latter  the  background,  and  the 
middle  distance  hardly  exists  at  all.  “  The  Wasted  Garden  ” 
(2G5)  is  undoubtedly  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two,  the 
moment  chosen  being  more  delightful  than  the  bright  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  Scottish  landscape.  Still  much  is  wanting  to  give 
poetical  completeness  to  this  great  work,  which,  although 
painted  with  enormous  patience,  skill,  and  conscientiousness, 
fails  to  impress  itself  on  the  mind  in  any  vivid  or  definite 
way.  There  is  no  story  told,  no  sorrow  suggested,  no  mystery 
thrown  around  the  flowery  desolation.  A  far  less  powerful 
ainter  than  Mr.  Millais,  but  possessing  imagination,  might 
ave  made  this  scene  one  which  would  have  haunted  the 
memory  like  a  tragedy,  but  Mr.  Millais,  magnificent  and  mas¬ 
terly  beyond  all  possibility  of  adequate  praise  as  he  is,  bases 
his  greatness  on  sheer  technical  ability,  and  not  on  poetic  or 
creative  feeling,  of  which  he  seems  to  be  almost  entirely 
devoid.  The  Fringe  of  the  Moor  ”  is  still  more  obviously  a 
splendid  piece  of  painting  without  an  atom  of  sentiment ; 
anything  more  perfect  than  the  workmanship  of  the  heather 
and  broom  in  the  foreground  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine ; 
the  meadows,  so  green  and  sunny  in  the  middle  distance,  the 
range  of  purple  and  rosy  braes  behind,  the  tender  and  fleecy 
sky,  all  these  are  full  of  delightful  qualities,  but  the  highest 
pleasure  they  can  give  is  to  restore  to  the  recollection  some  of 
the  fresh  animal  delight  that  a  brisk  morning  on  the  heathery 
brae-side  has  given  to  the  body.  But  this  merely  physical  con¬ 
tentment  in  pleasantly  remembered  scenes  is  not  the  greatest 
gift  of  Art ;  this  topographical  and  imitative  landscape  is  but 
a  poor  thing  alone  if  no  imaginative  power  dwell  within  it. 

Yea,  what  were  mighty  Nature’s  self, 

Her  features,  could  they  win  us, 

Unhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 
That  hourly  speaks  within  us  ? 

Infinitely  more  of  that  secret  voice  speaks  from  the  single 
canvas  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt.  Hung  in  the  last  room,  and 
somewhat  out  ot  sight,  the  visitor  must  make  a  determined 
effort  to  reach  it  at  all,  but  he  will  be  ^repaid.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  is  a  very  powerful  or  a  very  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  painter’s  work,  but  it  has  a  loveliness  of  its 
own.  “  Summer  Days  for  Me”  (1,109)  represents  a  gathering- 
in  of  hay  harvest  in  a  rich  and  level  plain  just  under  a  long 
scarp  of  steep  Cumberland  hill-side.  A  sunny  hazo  lies  on 
everything,  the  severity  of  mountain  atmosphere  is  melted  in 
the  delicate  softness  of  a  pastoral  melancholy  that  seems  all 
the  sweeter  for  being  rare  and  unexpected.  The  landscape  of 
Mr.  Boughton’s  The  Bearers  of  the  Burden”  (101),  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked ;  in  its  sterile  and  dreary  brownness, 
with  the  rank  crop  of  docks  and  thistles  in  the  foreground,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  true  to  nature  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  picture.  In  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  “  Richmond 
Hill  ”  (237)  the  general  effect  is  good,  but  the  distance  is 
badly  managed,  and  the  whole  thing  looks  too  much  like  a 
magnificent  triumph  in  scene-painting.  The  same  artist’s 
version  of  “  Loch  Scavaig  ”  (613)  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Leslie’s  motionless  stream,  with  the  afternoon  sun,  very 
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and  after  the  success  of  the  inner  play  in  perturbing  the  King 
has  convinced  him  of  his  uncle’s  guilt.  We  doubt  whether 
those  passages,  which  throw  vital  light  on  Hamlet’s  tem¬ 
perament,  and  which  cannot  be  left  out  without  leaving  a  gap 
ill  the  character  which  there  is  no  other  means  of  suggesting, 
have  eve’*  been  completely  rendered  ;  and  the  actor  who  under¬ 
takes  them  and  interprets  the  play  generally  in  their  light  will 
give  an  invaluable  expansion  to  the  ordinary  stage  Hamlet, 
and  place  the  representation  altogether 
Salvini’s  Hamlet  is  a  gi 
ness  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  execution  ; 
strikingly  original  in  conception 
vellous  ;  in  s  * 
holds  the  spectator  so 


yellow,  streaming  in  through  the  leaves  on  a  meditative  and 
pretty  young  lady  in  a  straw  hat  (4-38)  is  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hideous  No.  443, 
with  its  crimson  and  orange  atrocities.  In  820  Mr.  Dalziel 
gives  us  an  exceedingly  pretty  water-colour  sketch,  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Pinwell  and  Mr.  North,  of  geese  and  girls  on  a 
common,  with  a  Kentish  village  and  a  sylvan  church  behind.  Mr. 
Dalziel  never  seems  to  progress  beyond  this  excellent  imitation 
of  the  best  younger  men  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  ;  it 
is  time  that  he  developed  a  style  of  his  own.  “  llustic  Life  ” 
(745)  is  also  his,  but  not  quite  so  good.  Mr.  Pickering’s  “  On 
a  Voyage  of  Discovery”  (118)  ;  Mr.  May’s  “  Hop  was  Wood  ” 
(141)  ;  Mr.  llobertson’s  “  Winter  ”  (414) ;  and  one  more  sea- 
piece,  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid’s  “  Waves  ”  (873),  all  demand  a 
passing  word  of  praise,  and  may  hope  for  more  notice  than 
they  could  command  in  a  better  exhibition. 

To  close  with  a  first-rate  work,  let  us  mention  Mr. 
P.  Graham’s  “  Highland  Pasturage  ”  (40),  a  storm  of  rain 
beating  furiously  across  a  brown  and  sodden  morass,  into  whoso 
cold  substance  a  black  ox,  with  an  inimitable  expression  of 
hopeless  and  stolid  misery,  plunges  forwards.  Dehind  him 
come  others  of  his  kith,  half  hidden,  though  so  near,  by  the 
drifting  sheet  of  mist  and  rain.  It  is  one  of  those  terrible  days 
when  no  boots  however  sturdy,  no  plaid  however  thick,  no 
whiskey  however  neat,  will  sutfice  to  keep  out  the  penetrating, 
cold,  and  chilly  rain.  Mr.  Graham  may  congratulate  himself 
on  having  painted  the  wettest  picture  in  the  exhibition. 


•  on  a  grander  plane, 
reat  performance,  but  the  great- 
there  is  nothing 
His  power  of  gesture  is  mar- 
such  a  scene  as  the  interview  with  the  ghost,  he 
entranced  by  the  exhibition  of  changing 
passion  on  his  quickly  moving  features  that  one  forgets  to  ask 
till  afterwards  w'hether  this  is  the  behaviour  which 
Shfikspeare  intended  his  hero  to  show  when  every 
fibre  of  his  being  was  strung  ‘‘  as  hardy  as  the 
Nemean  lion’s  nerve.”  In  Salvini’s  representation  the 
struggle  of  Hamlet’s  resolution  against  his  superstitious  awe 
produces  a  convulsion  that  seems  to  shake  his  physical  frame 
to  pieces,  and  makes  him  laugh  and  gibber  like  an  idiot  j  it 
can  but  rarely  be  granted  to  see  acting  so  tremendous  and  en¬ 
thralling.  Merely  to  see  such  agitation,  and  shudder  under  its 
spell,  almost  exhausts  one  for  the  rest  of  the  play.  We 
feel  that  we  can  dispense  with  the  initiatory  vision  of  the 
ghost  with  such  an  introduction  to  the  mystery  of  the  tragedy. 
In  Salvini’s  rendering  of  the  soliloquies,  which  are  unmistak¬ 
ably  soliloquies,  though  they  are  not  delivered  sitting,  we  have 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  triumph  of  his  executive  power.  His 
gesture  there  is  like  a  skilful  composer’s  variation  on  a  simple 
tune.  His  most  successful  piece  of  interpretation  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  play  within  the  play — a  passage  which  actors 
generally  bungle  lamentably.  The  sentence  beginning  “  He 
poisons  him  i’  the  garden  for  his  estate  ”  is  very  often  so  de¬ 
claimed  as  to  stultify  the  purpose  of  Hamlet’s  play,  which  was 
to  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King.  Mr.  Irving,  for  example, 
yells  it  into  the  King’s  face  in  a  manner  so  wild  and  out¬ 
rageously  at  variance  with  decent  court  behaviour,  that  he 
would  have  frightened  the  King  off  the  stage  whether 
he  had  been  guilty  or  innocent.  Salvini  very  properly  leaves 
the  play  to  produce  its  own  legitimate  effect  on  the  King’s 
guilty  conscience.  He  anticipates  the  player  and  explains 
what  is  to  come  with  an  eagerness  which  might  be  oflicious 
politeness,  but  which  we  who  are  in  the  secret  know  to  bo 
impatience  and  watchfulness ;  and  quietly  but  intensely  ob¬ 
serves  the  effect.  When  the  King,  after  giving  most  unequi¬ 
vocal  signs  of  uneasiness,  rushes  off  the  stage,  Salvini  does  not 
fall  into  his  chair  with  a  yell,  which  however  effective  is 
flagrantly  opposed  to  the  dramatist’s  intention,  but  throws 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Horatio  with  a  hysterical  laugh  of 
triumph  at  the  success  of  the  contrivance.  It  says  much  for 
the  impartiality  of  the  British  public,  fresh  from  applauding 
Mr.  Irving’s  very  different  rendering  of  this  scene,  that  they 
applauded  Signor  Salvini’s  rendering  still  more.  We  could 
have  wislied  that  Salvini  had  attempted  to  give  Hamlet’s  wild 
remarks  to  Horatio  without  abridgment,  and  that  he  or  the 
author  of  the  Italian  version  had  not  altered  Hamlet’s  subse¬ 
quent  replies  to  the  messenger  who  came  to  request  his  presence 
in  his  mother’s  chamber,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  King’s 
“  marvellous  distemper;  ”  but  it  is  something  to  be  grateful  for 
that  in  the  strange  laugh  with  which  he  falls  into  Horatio’s 
arms,  he  at  least  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  mood  in  which 
Hamlet  has  been  placed  by  the  dramatist 

On  the  whole,  Signor  Salvini’s  visit  is  a  great  event  in  our 
dramatic  annals,  and  may  be  expected  to  have  an  appreciable 
influence  for  good  on  the  English  stage.  We  undersuind  that 
a  still  greater  sensation  is  in  store  for  next  year.  When  Signor 
liossi,  Modena’s  other  great  pupil,  makes  his  visit  next  year, 
it’is  expected  that  Signor  Salvini  will  play  lago  to  his  Othello ; 
and  it  is  rumoured  also  that  Mdme.  liistori  will  reappear,  to 
play  Lady  Macbeth  to  Salvini’s  Macbeth.  Such  a  combination 
of  talent  will  excite  keener  interest  than  the  visit  of  the  Shah 
of  l*ersia  or  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 


SALVINI  AT  DRURY  LANE. 

Drury  Lnne  was  crowded  on  Monday  afternoon  to  witness 
Signor  Salvini’s  appearance  as  Hamlet,  but  we  believe  we  are 
correct  when  we  say  that  the  majority  of  the  audience  antici¬ 
pated  a  comparative  failure.  We  will  frankly  confess  that  we 
were  among  the  number  who  shared  that  impression.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  that  Coriolanus  or  Antony  offered  better  scope 
for  Signor  Salvini’s  powers  than  Hamlet ;  his  Othello  and  his 
Gladiator  gave  one  the  notion  that  he  wns  altogether  too  big 
and  athletic  for  Ilomlet,  and  afforded  no  means  of  judging 
w’hether  he  was  capable  of  the  swift  and  delicate  transitions 
that  must  always  be  the  actor’s  chief  difficulty  in  representing 
the  most  intricate  of  Shakspeare’s  characters.  But  once  more 
Salvini  has  vindicated  the  saying  that  no  great  actor  can  en¬ 
tirely  fail  in  “  Hamlet  and  he  has  done  much  more.  His 
Hamlet  is  a  really  great  performance.  An  audience  composed 
largely  of  his  professional  brethren  called  him  again  and  again 
before  the  curtain  to  receive  bursts  of  enthusiastic  cheering 
which  even  Mr.  Freeman  might  have  been  tempted  to  call  an 
‘‘ovation  ;  ”  and  they  did  not  give  him  a  cheer  too  much. 

Before  one  can  judge  a  stage  Hamlet  fairly,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  put  aside  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  on  the  stage  an 
embodiment  of  Shakspeare’s  ideal.  We  must  try  a  new 
Hamlet  by  the  standards  of  the  stage.  Not  only  is  it  hopeless 
to  expect  an  actor  of  sufficiently  mature  training;  who  shall 
retain  or  be  able  to  assume  the  youthful  look  of  the  dramatist’s 
Hamlet,  but  there  seem  to  be  various  passages  that  no  actor 
has  the  courage  to  attempt  in  accordance  with  the  plain  in¬ 
tention  of  the  text.  Some  of  the  daily  papers  have  been 
complaining  of  the  excisions  in  the  Italian  version,  and  one 
contemporary  goes  the  length  of  describing  them  as  barbarous, 
and  counselling  Signor  Salvini  to  restore  them.  But  the 
passages  specially  mentioned  are  comparatively”  unim¬ 
portant  as  regards  the  character  of  Hamlet  —  the  first 
appearance  of  tlig  ghost  to  the  watch,  the  speech  to 
the  players,  part  of  the  dialogue  with  the  gravedigger. 
We  go  to  the  play  to  see  Salvini  as  Hamlet,  and 
those  passages,  and  a  good  deal  more,  might  be  taken  for 
granted.  If  wo  are  to  take  the  play  as  a  whole  every  passage 
becomes  essential ;  and  much  might  be  said  regarding  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  first  ghost  scene,  and  its  keynote  of  horror  and 
mystery ;  Hamlet’s  friendly*  intercourse  with  the  players ;  and 
his  condescending  chat  with  the  gravedigger.  But  there  are 
smaller  omissions  of  greater  importance,  which  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  reasonably  shortening  the  time  of  the  performance. 
The  advice  to  the  players  is  so  well  known  and  does  so  very 
little  to  present  the  scholar  bodily  before  us  that  its  omission 
is  felt  only  as  the  absence  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  does 
not  sensibly  impair  the  most  uneducated  playgoer’s  conception 
of  the  character.  But  there  are  passages  belonging  to  the 
more  abstruse  veins  of  feeling  in  “Hamlet”  which  one 
would  like  to  see  an  actor  attempt,  because  they  are 
more  difficult  to  realise  without  the  assistance  of  acting. 
We  should  have  liked  to  see  Signor  Salvini,  with  his  Italian 
gift  of  self-control,  play  fully  those  passages  of  ‘‘  wild 
and  whirling  words  ”  which  Hamlet  utters  to  his  com¬ 
panions  at  the  close  of  his  first  interview  with  the  ghost, 


“  MONEY  AT  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  S. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  is,  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  much  more  of 
a  disgrace  to  the  London  playgoers  than  to  the  management 
of  the  theatre.  The  play  is  modestly  and  frankly  withdrawn 
as  a  failure  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  we  cannot  admit 
that  it  was  an  artistic  failure.  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  Portia, 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and  finished  piece  of 
iicting  to  be  seen  on  the  English  stage,  was  quite  enough  to 
redeem  any  play ;  but  the  adaptation  of  the  “  Merchant  of 
Venice  ”  as  a  whole  was  a  highly  artistic  piece  of  work,  and 
though  the  British  playgoer  is  amply  entitled  to  decide  what 
he  likes  and  what  he  does  not  like,  what  will  draw  him  and 
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what  will  not  draw  him,  the  critic  must  be  permitted  to 
lament  that  the  failure  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  adaptation  is  a  fair 
jrauge  of  the  existing  taste  for  the  poetic  drama,  and  its 
chances  on  our  stage  for  some  years.  Kvery  age,  perhaps, 
must  write  its  own  plays,  and  the  sort  of  play  which  has  been 
contemptuously  styled  cup-and-saucer  ”  comedy  seems  to 
give  us  as  much  dramatic  excitement  as  we  desire. 

In  “  Money  ”  all  the  parts  are  creditably  tilled,  and  Mrs. 
Bancroft’s  Lady  Franklin  and  Mr.  Honey’s  Graves  peculiarly 
well.  ^Ir.  Honey  contrives  to  make  his  face  look  as  if  it  had 
been  made  to  order  for  the  character;  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
plays  I^ady  Franklin  with  delightful  vivacity  and  a  very  happy 
sense  of  the  humour  of  the  character.  But  the  chief  feature 
in  this  reproduction  of  Money  ”is  the  Clara  Douglas  of  Miss 
Terry,  in  wdiich  this  lady  gives  further  proof  of  the  extremely 
rare  and  delicate  qualities  .she  has  brought  to  the  stage.  In 
making  Clara  the  central  figure  of  the  play.  Miss  Terry'  has 
gone  far  to  justify  Lord  Lytton’s  unfortunate  creation  of 
Alfred  Evelyn.  We  almost  forgive  this  most  intolerable  of 
prigs  and  egotistic  declaimer  on  the  selfishness  of  everybody 
round  him,  for  the  .sake  of  the  exquisite  picture  of  deep, 
tender,  and  self-sacrificing  affection  which  Miss  Terry  presents 
with  an  art  so  perfect  that  it  seems  reality,  and  inclines  the 
spectator  to  disregard  it  for  the  rea.son  that  made  Mr.  Partridge 
conteinptuouslv  indifferent  to  Garrick.  AVe  have  no  doubt 
Miss  Terry  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  w’inning  fame  in 
some  more  prominent  and  popular  character.  Her  art  is  almost 
thrown  away  on  the  melodramatic  pair  of  lovers  in  Lord 
Lytton’s  “  Money.”  We  should  imagine  her  capable  of 
achieving  a  great  success  as  J  uliet. 


MR.  ALRERY’s  new  PLAY. 

In  The  Spendthrift  ”  which  was  produced  last  week  at  the 
Olympic,  Mr..Albery  seems  to  have  been  letting  his  power  of 
con.struction  run  wild.  A  little  conversation  w’hich  w’as  over¬ 
heard  the  other  night  w’hen  the  curtain  fell  on  the  grotesque 
improbabilities  of  the  conclusion,  expresses  the  character  of  the 
play  better  than  pages  of  minute  criticism.  A  lady  remarked 
to  her  neighbour  that  she  never  saw  a  more  absurd  play^,  and 
the  neighbour  replied  that  it  was  true,  but  she  never  laughed 
more  in  all  her  life.  There  are  scenes  in  the  play  which  are 
irresistibly  comic,  an  effect  due  partly  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
author,  and  partly  to  the  very  excellent  acting  of  Mr.  Anson ; 
but  the  play  is  so  incoherent  and  improbable  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  the  spectator  is  almost  ashamed  of  having  been  so 
highly  amused. 


FRENCH  PLAYS’. — OP^KA-COMIQUE. 

Before  his  removal  to  the  Criterion,  to  undertake  a  new 
description  of  pieces,  the  manager  of  the  Opera-Comique  has 
produced  a  farcical  play  in  three  acts  by  those  two  clever  play- 
w’rights  MM.  Theodore  Barriere  and  Lambert  Thiboust,  “  Les 
Jocrisses  de  I’Amour.”  There  is  not  much  to  say  of  this  piece, 
which  w'as  produced  in  London  some  years  ago,  save  that  it 
is  amusing,  boldly  written,  and  not  devoid  of  some  serious 
points  of  study.  It  bears  distinct  traces  of  the  difference  of 
workmanship  between  the  joint  authors  :  Theodore  Barriere  is 
especially  excellent  in  the  elaboration  of  scenerios;  Lambert 
Thiboust  (who  died  in  IckJO)  is  remarkable  lor  his  vivacity  in 
dialogue ;  and  the  faculties  of  the  two  coUaborateur  brought 
forth  a  very  satisfactory  result.  Considering  the  strain  w'hich 
the  actors  of  the  French  Plays  are  compelled  to  bear  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  production  of  a  new  performance  every  week, 
the  interpretation  of  “  Les  Jocrisses  de  I’Amour  ”  was  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  • 

This  practically  brings  M.  Pitron’s  season  of  comedy  to  a 
close,  although  the  energetic  manager  leaves  the  Opdra- 
Comique  only  to  reappear  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  with  M. 
Humbert’s  company  on  the  "th.  A  just  meed  of  praise  is  due 
to  him  for  the  steady  and  discreet  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  an  enterprise  which,  more  than  any  other  of  its 
kind,  is  beset  with  great  difficulties.  He  could  hardly  be  ex- 

?ected  to  produce  “  stars,”  for,  out  of  the  Comi5die  Fran9ai8e, 
’aris  for  the  present  contains  none ;  and  those  noted  artists 
M’ho  might  attract  houses  here,  are,  it  appears,  so  full  of  the 
notion  that  Englishmen  cast  sovereigns  out  of  their  window's, 
that  they  ask  for  extravagant  foes  which  no  manager,  unless  he 
be  supported  by  regular  subscriptions,  could  be  expected  to 
give.  Nevertheless,  the  performances  of  the  French  Plays 
have  been  of  average  excellence,  and  M.  I’itron  has  produced 
at  least  one  actress,  Mdlle.  Petit,  who,  although  success¬ 
ful,  has  not  met  with  sufiicient  favour.  The  management 
has  carefully  and  judiciously  deferred  to  public  taste;  and  it 
may  be  said  that,  ns  a  whole,  the  season  has  been  very  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  the  three  preceding  years.  We  trust  M. 
Pitron  has  been  rewarded  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  amuse 
his  hahitucSf  and  that  we  shall  see  him  again  next  year  in  the 
place  he  now  occupies. 


MUSIC. 

— o~_. 

FRENCH  OPERA  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

W  e  owe  our  readers  a  few  further  remarks  about  that 
masterpiece  of  French  comic  opera,  “.La  Dame  Blanche,” 
which  may  seem  the  more  apropos  as  the  centenary  of  its 
author’s  birth  is  just  about  to  be  celebrated  by  his  countrymen. 
A  few  remarks  at  random  about  the  composer’s  rrcBM ire 
may  thus  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 
We  have  called  the  “  Dame  Blanche”  a  masterpiece  of  French 
opera,  and  it  is  indeed  thoroughly  French  in  character,  not¬ 
withstanding  Scotch  scenery  and  Scotch  names ;  the  latter  of 
which,  by-the-by,  have  been  borrowed  from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel,  ‘  The  Monastery.’  Even  the  Scottish  airs,  although 
correctly  transcribed,  appear  in  their  harmonic  and  rhyth¬ 
mical  treatment  thoroughly  French.  The  celebrated  tune 
“Robin  Adair,”  described  here  as  “le  chant  ordinaire  de  la  tribu 
d’Avenel,”  would  perhaps  hardly  be  recognised  by  a  genuine 
North  Briton;  but  what  it  has  lost  in  raciness  it  has  gained 
in  sweetness.  Boieldieu’s  music  in  a  manner  illustrates  that 
amalgamating  force  of  French  culture  to  which  all  European 
nations  have  to  some  extent  submitted.  His  Turks,  Spaniards^ 
or  Scotchmen  have  all  been  transformed  into  Frenchmen,  but 
the  natural  grace  with  which  his  muse  endows  them  somehow 
makes  us  forget  the  incongruity  and  ridiculousness  of  the 
mongrel  type.  Take,  for  instance,  the  hero  of  the  opera  now 
under  discussion.  Julian,  Lord  of  Avenel,  returns  to  his  pa¬ 
ternal  castle  unknown  to  himself.  He  hears  the  songs 
of  his  childhood,  which  awaken  old  memories  in  him ; 
but  he  seems  doomed  to  misery  and  disappointment, 
for  on  the  very  day  of  his  return  his  hall  and  his  broad 
acres  are  to  become  the  property  of  a  villain,  the  unfaith¬ 
ful  steward  of  his  own  family.  Here  is  a  situation  full 
of  gloom,  such  as  the  author  of  the  *  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ' 
would  have  delighted  to  depict.  But  Scribe  and  Boieldieu 
knew  better.  Their  hero  is  a  dashing  cavalry  officer  who  makes 
love  to  every  pretty  woman  he  comes  across,  the  White  Lady  of 
Avenel  amongst  the  number.  Yet  nobody  who  has  witnessed 
the  impersonation  of  Georges  Brown  by  the  great  Roger  can 
have  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  grace  and  genuine  gaiete 
de  occur  of  the  character.  So  much  about  the  national  qualities 
of  Boieldieu’s  music.  Amongst  his  excellencies  as  a  composer, 
absolutely  speaking,  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  great 
charm  of  his  melodies,  which  are  always  simple,  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  true  vein  of  the  popular  chanson,  without  ever 
being  vulgar.  We  further  mention  the  grace  of  his  rhythms,  and 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the  words. 
If  Boieldieu  shares  the  two  last-mentioned  qualities  with  all 
the  good  composers  of  his  school  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  un- 
'  rivalled  by  any  of  them  with  regard  to  the  beautiful  and 
thoroughly  organic  structure  of  his  ensemble  pieces.  Rous¬ 
seau,  in  giving  vent  to  his  whimsical  aversion  to  polyphony, 
says  that  it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  listen  to  two  dilferent 
tunes  played  at  the  same. time  as  to  two  persons  speaking 
simultaneously.  Quite  true,  unless  these  two  tunes  represent 
at  once  unity  and  divergence — unity,  that  is,  of  situation,  and 
divergence  of  feelings  excited  by  this  one  situation  in  various 
characters.  It  is  in  that  case  the  enormous  prerogative  of 
music  to  blend  what  seems  most  contradictory  into  an  harmo¬ 
nious  whole,  yet  without  losing  hold  of  the  individual  parts  of 
the  organism.  We  here  touch  upon  one  of  the  deepest  problems  of 
dramatic  music — a  problem  triumphantly  solved  in  the  second 
act  of  the  “Dame  Blanche.”  In  the  finale  of  that  act  we  have  a 
large  ensemble  of  six  solo  voices  and  chorus.  All  these  com¬ 
ment  upon  one  and  the  same  event,  with  sentiments  as  widely 
different  as  can  well  be  imagined.  AVe  hear  the  disappointed 
growl  of  baffled  vice,  the  triumph  of  loyal  attachment,  and 
the  subdued  note  of  tenderest  love  mingled  with  each  other,, 
and  yet  arranged  in  separate  groups  of  graphic  distinctness. 
This  ensemble,  and  indeed  the  whole  auction  scene  preceding  it, 
deserve  the  appellation  classical  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
We  finally  mention  amongst  Boieldieu’s  gifts  his  refined 
humour  in  delineating  a  comic  character,  which,  however, 
appears  less  in  the  “Dame  Blanche”  than  in  “  Jeande  Paris,” 
another  of  his  masterpieces,  which  we  regret  to  say  is  not  on 
the  list  of  the  Gaiety  company. 

The  performance  of  Auber’s  “  Diamante  de  la  Couronne  ” 
by  the  French  singers  was  laudable  throughout.  It  would  be 
vain  to  say  that  Aldme.  Naddi  (La  Caterina),  although  a  very 
graceful  and  very  correct  singer,  is  equal  to  Patti  or  Artot, 
but  we  for  our  part  are  quite  willing  to  forego  a  superiority 
which  throws  everything  else  into  shadow  in  favour  of  a  good 
ensemble,  such  as  is  only  attainable  by  individual  resignation. 

It  is  but  due  to  M.  Laurent  to  say  that  his  Henrique  de 
Sandoval  was  by  far  superior  to  his  Georges  Brown,  and  that 
his  singing  out  of  tune  in  the  latter  part  seems  to  have  been, 
as  we  suggested,  owing  to  accidental  indisposition.  Mdlle. 
Albert  was  a  charming  Diana.  Auber’s  work  itself  is  too  well 
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Namks  of  Colocrs. 

MAGBNTA  CAN/VKY  BLUE  BROWN 

MAUVE  MAROON  PINK  BLACK 

VIOLEV  CERISE  GREEN  LA.VENDER 

BUCK  SCARLET  CLARET  SLATE 

PURPLE  ORANGE  CRIMSON  GREY 

OXFORD  and  CAMBRIDGE  BLUES 
PONCEAU  SULTAN  RED 


known  in  this  country  to  require  further  notice  on  our  part. 
We  only  remark  that,  compared  with  Boieldieu’s  music,  it 
begins  to  mark  the  first  traces  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
school.  The  melodies,  although  charming,  lack  the  refined 
grace  of  the  earlier  master.  The  concerted  pieces  are 
comparatively  flimsy  in  structure,  and  the  dancing  rhythm, 
that  bane  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools,  begins 
to  prevail.  It  is  of  course  not  our  intention  to  place 
Auber  as  a  composer  lower  than  Boieldieu.  That  sublime 
though  solitary  efibrt  of  his  muse,  ‘‘  La  Muette  de  Portici,”  is 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  his  claim  to  a  place  amongst  the 
foremost  of  modern  composers.  At  the  same  time  the  just- 
mentioned  qualities  in  his  works  seem  to  foreshadow  the  final 
doom  of  French  opera. 

This  doom  we  see  all  but  accomplished  in  “  Le  Voyage 
en  Chine,”  the  work  of  M.  Bazin,  a  living  composer,  which 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Gaiety  last  Thurs¬ 
day  week.  Here  the  subject  has  become  completely  farcical, 
and  the  music  seldom  rises  above  the  level  of  the  cafe 
ehantant.  Pretty  tunes  are  not  wanting,  and  occasionally 
the  concerted  music  is  cleverly  conceived ;  but  the  entire 
effect  is  thoroughly  depressing  to  a  lover  of  true  French 
art.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  performance ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  chief  parts  were 
satisfactorily  sustained  by  MM.  Herbert,  Barbet,  and  Martin 
and  Mdlles.  du  Vaure  and  Arnaud.  A  lively  sailor’s  song  in 
the  third  act  was  rendered  exquisitely  by  the  male  chorus. 
M.  Hasselmans  has  throughout  proved  himself  an  efficient  con¬ 
ductor,  but  he  ought  to  use  his  brass  instruments  with  more 
discretion,  as  these,  and  indeed  the  winds  generally  speaking, 
are  at  present  apt  to  overpower'the  strings. 

F.  IIUEFFER. 


ARPETS  and  DRUGGETS,  Carriage  LININGS,  &c., 

where  faded  or  worn,  may  b<*  Painted  or  Sponpod  with  a  Solution  of 
JUDSON’S  SIMPLE  DYES,  v 
by  adding  a  Sixpenny  Bottle  in  Half-pint  Hot  water. 

(Add  more  water  for  Drighttjr  Shades.) 


IVOUY 

Boxii 

Hou.v 

Whalkbom-: 

Bassketwouk 


riMIE  FOLLOWING 

JL  Beautiful  Tints  by  the  application  of  JUDSON’S  DYES 

Photographs  ‘  “ 

Book  Edges 
Book  Backs 
Sugar 
Starch 


receive  a  Variety  of 

M  Paper 

Paper  Pulp 
Water 
Spirit 

Maps  k.  Pl.axs 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  POSITIVES  or  PHOTO-PRINTS 
should  be  dippeil  in  hot  water,  and  then  submitteil  to  a  hot  b.ith  of 
JUDSON’S  DYES.  Beautiful  effects  are  thus  produced  in  Green, 
Pink,  Brown,  and  many  other  beautiful  Colours.  Use  Judscn’s 
Dves  for  general  tinting. 

JUDSON’S  DYES. 

FERNS,  GRASSES,  FLOWERS,  and  SEAWEED  may  be  Dyed 
most  exquisite  Colours— Grct*n,  Crimson,  Purple,  Scjirlet,  Ac. — by 
simply  dipping  them  in  a  solution  of  JUDSON’S  DYES.  Charm¬ 
ing  Bouquets  may  be  composed.  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stationers. 

JUDSON  S  DY'ES, 

INK.— INK.— INK.— A  Sixpenny  Bottle  of  JUDSON’S  DYES, 
Violet,  Red,  or  Magenta,  will  make  Hulf-a-pint  of  brilliant  writing 
ink  in  one  minute,  by  simply  adthng  hut  water. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscnpts. 


THE  EXAMINER 


UD SON’S  DYES. — (From  the  Family  Herald^  Sept.  3.) 

A  ver>'  slight  acquaintance  with  “  J  udson’s  Dj'es  ”  will  render 
their  application  clear  to  all.  Of  Chemists  and  Oilmen. 


AN  IXDKPEXDEXT  WEEKLY  REVIE^V  OK 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


,ANIEL  JUDSON  &  SON,  SOUTHWARK  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  of  Instructions  how  to  use  the  Dyes  for  Twenty 
’  Different  Purposes. 


Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,613,  MAY  29,  1875. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

England  and  Europe.  The  Debate  on  Local  Taxation. 
The  Party  Meeting  at  Madrid. 

Suspected  Case  of  Impure  Water  on  the  Brain  of  the  Government.  Tl 
A  Block  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  The  Sermon  Trade, 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

V_y  Established  18.61,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Ernest  JONES,  insurance  Broker,  1.3  Pall  Mall,  Man¬ 
chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  p'>8ition  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarnbber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  1866. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


Joseph  Mazzini. 


Mr.  SjTnonds’s  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

The  Odes  of  Pindar.  The  Land  of  the  North  Wind. 

Life  of  Dr.  Guthrie.  Some  Theologicid  Books. 
New  BAoks  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notice. 


Edith  Dewar. 


Music, 


Drama* 


Money  Market. 


1 AILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Val 

-I  *  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  AI 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references, 
Terms  moderate. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15i.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBUSHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Moils,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  LeadenboU  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


TT^IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

-I-’  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on ‘Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Scciirities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  im.:.ciliate  posses.<ion,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  30 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.— Conductor,  Mr.  W.  G. 

CUSINS.— St.  James’s  Hall.— SIXTH  CONCERT,  Monday,  June  7th, 
8  o’clock.  Festival  overture  (Beneilict)  ;  conoerbi  for  pianoforte,  op.  185  (Raff), 
pianoforte,  Mr.  Alfred  Jaell  (bis  first  appearance  this  scitson).  Part  II.  Eruica 
Symphony,  No.  3  (Beethoven)  ;  overture,  Der  Freischlitz  (Weber).  Vocalists, 
Mdllc.  Thekla  Friedliinder  and  Mr.  Snntley.  Stalls,  sofa  or  balcuny,  IOj.  6d. ; 
baloony,  reserved,  1$.  Tickets,  bs.  and  2$.  6d.  Stanley  Lncas.  Weber  4i  Co., 
84  New  Bond  Street,  W. ;  usual  agents ;  Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St.  James’s  Hall. 


to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


rrilK  CANCEH  HOSPITAL  (founded  18.51) _ 

-L  SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  receiveti  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  reiiuired  to  lie  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most 
expensive  kind. — Brompton,  and  1«7  1‘iccadilly,  W. 

Treasurer — Geo.  T.  Hert-slet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Cuutts  ii  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


1  BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South 

-A  amnton  Buildines.  Chancerv  Lane. 


-1-  ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours,  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


13th  JUNE,  1875, 


"PARTNERSHIP.—  Wanted,  a  Gentleman  with  from  £15,000 

to  £20,000  to  replace  the  capital  of  a  Partner  lately  deceased,  in  a  well- 
Mtablished  and  safe  wholesale  Business.  Apply  by  letter  only  to  Messrs. 
STIBBARD  &i  CROUSBEY,  Solicitors,  12  Fenchurch  Street*  London. 
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RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
C^LACK’S  SIL\  ER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

V  ptire  Silver  over  Siack  h  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  ChemicaIj 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  tw’enty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

»  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  •t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  •tSir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  l  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq, 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  j  *  James  White,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E->q.,  J.P.  f  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman.  ' 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  F  jrms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


12  Table  Forks  . . 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Tea  do.  . . 
2  Salt  do.  . . 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
€  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Sonp  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.. .. 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles. . 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


Cruet  Frames,  18j.  Gd.  to  70<. ;  Tea  and  Coflfee  Services,  70s.  to  200*. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  Mis.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Cake  Baskets,  2os.  to  50,1. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

/^ALD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

*  ^  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

^LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warra.ited  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

O  LACK’S  B.ATII  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

k  J  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7i.  6</. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15*. ;  Pen  Baths,  13*.  Gd. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18*. 

^LACK’S  DISII-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

k  /  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  piitterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18*.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  (Queen's  Pattern,  28*.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  liaudles,  49*. 

SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approvetl  of. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

k 3  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3*.  Gd.  to  6*. 

Bronzc<l  Fenders,  10*.  to  30*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65*.  to  120*. 

Be  1-rooin  Fire-irons,  3*.  to  5*.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  Gd.  to  60*. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4*.  6</.  to  30*. 

Brunzel  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  Gd.  to  85*. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45*.  to  95*. 

Iroh  Travs,  s»'t  of  Three,  9*.  Gd.  to  30*. 

Pajuer  Mdch6  ditto,  30*.  to  O.'i*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  Gd.  to  14*.  Gd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATAUOGUE  GRATIS, 

k  J  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  360  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack's  Nickel  and  Klcctro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

wrm  Prices  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


Y^IIAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  J  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  56,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3*.  6(i., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  paintocl  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.” 
4.000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10*. ;  ‘‘  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  3*.  Gd.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

OEAL  ENGRAVING  hy  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  Gd. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5*.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12*.  Gd. 
Registered  letter,  Gd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  25  Crantourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


/"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


T^AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-1 A  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6*.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Qneen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


raa.LETOX’S  PLATES  for  MAPiKING  LTXEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1*. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  Gd. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Gd. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5*. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 
336  STRAND,  W. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

markwl.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,0fK)  to  select  from 
.£2  2*. ;  £3  3*. ;  £4  4*. ;  £6  6*. ;  £6  16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Anns,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Ring*. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Liuie),W.C.  _ 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality 

»  2*.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copiier  plate.  Weddini 


»  2*.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copiier  plate, 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossi^  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  Gd. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


ONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

The  following 


I  NDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  208.,  268.,  308., 

I  each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  30*. ;  Stockings,  18*.  per  pair ;  Pocket 
Waterproof  Coats,  block  or  drub,  21*.,  27*.,  30*.,  3’>*.,42*. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Coats,  30*.,  .36*.,  40*. ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21*.,  25*.,  27*.,  30*. ;  India- 
rublR'r  Garden  Hose,  6o  fetd,  fitted  complete,  21*.,  27*.  Gd.,  SUs. ;  Airproof 
Cushions,  4s.  Gd.,  6s.  Gd.,  7s.  Gd..  and  10*.  each ;  Tourists’  Waterproof  Knapsacks, 
10*.  6(/.,  1.5*.  and  21*.  each.  All  liest  quality  goods.  CUilRlE,  THOMSON  Si 
CO.,  Wu*terprof>f  and  India  rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Lvduate  Hill,  London 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


in  many  colours,  la.'per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  _ 

are  ready  Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  Freneh 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870— the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Elarls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Fh^n 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

1 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

£  *.  d. 

£  *.  d. 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

1  0  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

0  2  0 

0  3  0 

0  10 

0  16 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

0  110 

0  13  0 

0  2  6 

0  3  6 

0  5  6 

0  7  0 

0  3  0 

0  4  9 

0  2  6 

0  3  0 

1  8  4  0 

112  3  1 

J 


J 
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Du  BAKKY’S  REVALENTAARABICA  CHOCOLATE, 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  tor  12  cups,  at  2t. ;  24  caps,  3#.  Gd. ;  48  cups  6t  ' 
288  cups,  30^. ;  576  cups,  65j.  ’  • 


NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhcea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  bilioiisneas,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats, catarrhs,  colds, 
inflnenEa,  noises  in  the  liea«l  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  bloo<l,  eruptions,  h>'steria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  licadaclic,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cougli,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cuna  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campi)ell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “Dec.  5,1 859. 

“  Oentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVAi.ENTA  ARABICA  1<XX>D.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
wlien  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remoflies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shaiie.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  G8, 471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

Vv'  “  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  tiiese  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVAEENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  luxjuired  strength  and  nirableness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  mnch  os  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stoiuitch  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  mlmirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Moiidovi.” 

iSu  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Me«licine  in  Onlinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Jtfrlin  Ctiniral  ir<vi/y  «)f  April  8,  1872:  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
praservatiofi  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  enuiciation,  witli  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  nil  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  1 
tried  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediate]}' ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  tionrishing  hetUth.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much  j 
nourishment  os  meat.” 


Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  RISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  aiei  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbtirn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  tho  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  • 

2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  5Qs.  '  * 

TVEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Reifent  Street 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  AUTION.— 'Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health, 
restoring  elements  of  Lamitlough’s  Pyretic  Saliue,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MASK  on  a  BUPP-COLOUIIED 
"WBAPPEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  liave  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adiipted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 


For  all  who  u.se  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a 
delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  S<ile  Manufacturers 
of  the  “  LYcaNorHY'i.AX  ”  or  “  Caxdlk  Guaud,”  effectually  preveuting 
•  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Cliemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 


U  BARRY’S  FOOD. 


.seven  years  JJib- 

1  PEPSI  A,  fr»»m  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  1  ha«l  consulteil  the  advice  of  many,  has  Ixjen  effectually  remove<l  by 
thi.s  excellent  Food  In  six  weeks’  time,  iic. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — L<mdoo,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

I  \U  BARRY’S  F(  )0 1).— CON  ST  I  RATION,  ASTHMA, 

tie. — Cure  No.  41>,8:i2,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  a-tthma.  eongh,  constipiition.  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

1  \\J  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcJire  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

Thirty-three  years’  dl.«e.ased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  tho 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  6</.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RUMrnoN 

liver  derangement,  deafni'es,  singing  in  the  cars,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  bn-atli,  lUid  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  .My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  beatl,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Tlnibcr  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  FiARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves. —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br5han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yearq  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  uiialde  to  rea<l,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything ;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplc.ssness,  and  the  most 
intolenble  nervous  ug1tati«)n,  whicli  prevente«i  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spiritetl,  and  all  interctmrse  witli  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  mo.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  ns  French,  bad 
prps<Tibe«l  for  me  in  vain.  In  jx-rfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  <leIicious  fraxl  fur  three  months.  The  gno<l  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restoreti  me  ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
vi«it.s,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  'Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 


Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cleansing  tho  head 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growtli  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  &  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


1  AU  B  AR  R  Y’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

.1  Oaujp,  Kidney,  and  Bladd«T  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 18.’i2. — Du  Btirry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  ul«sorlients,  and  8upersede.s,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  iMirticulurly  effective  in  indigestion  (dy8i)e|)siu),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  nl-s)  in  diarrhcea,  bowel  cumpLiints,  and  stone  nr  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZKR,  Professor  of  ifeilioinc  and  Practical  M.D.” 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Y\/^IIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

f  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  iu  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot /ail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  Loudon. 

Single  Truss,  16^.,  215.,  265.  6d.,  and  315.  Gd. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
315.  6(/.,  425.,  and  525.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  425.  and  525.  fid. ; 
postage  fri'c. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

J-Ij  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordin^iry  Stocking.  Price,  45.  fid.,  7s.  Gd.,  IO5.,  and  lfi5. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


/lURE  OF  DEBILFFY,  JLVD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  l»e  blessetl,  it  lius  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  l>ud  digestion,  which  bad  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  ccunfortable  us  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Ilumaiu-des-lAlcs.” 


1  \U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livincfstone,  describin^y  tbe 

-i  '  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  hai)py  stiite  of  the  ix>t>ple,  “  Who  reiiiiire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
kee|)8  them  perfwtly  free  from  disc'ase- -consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

1  BARRY’S  FOOD. — ‘‘  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

-i  '  S<nirvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  liar/,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yieldeti  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  rontine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  tho  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Valler}’,  E.  (yanvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hytlres,  15th  May,  1873.” 

J\V  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

-I-.'  (Roitably  packed  for  all  climates)  seJIs :  In  tins,  ^  lb.,  at  2t.  of  1  Ib., 
as.  Gd. ;  2  lb.,  65. ;  6  lb.,  14#. ;  121b.,  28s. ;  24  lb.,  504. 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Blood  to  tbe  Head,  tv- 

toms  of  Apoplex}- 


•Holloway’s  I’ilLs  are  undeniably  the  finest  medicine 
in  the  world  for  biliousness  and  indigestion,  in  all  coses  of  deranged  stomach, 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  biliousness,  sick  headache,  liver  complaints, 
which  frequently  end  fatally,  by  producing  apoplexy  or  paralysis.  There  is  no 
medicine  known  that  will  give  such  immediate  relief  as  these  renowned  I*iUs  ; 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  patronise ;  so  many  cures  are  effected  by  their  use 
that  their  praise  is  sounded  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone  ;  in  truth,  persons 
who  travel  consider  them  a  necessary  requisite.  Whenever  tho  bloo<l  Incomes 
overheated,  the  liver  torpid,  the  skin  irritated  by  prickly  heat,  and  the  whole 
system  languid  and  exhaust^,  nothing  so  soon  g^ves  relief  os  Holloway’s  Pills. 
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linens. 

linens. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


&c  oo_ 


FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 


Families  requiring  Hoasehold  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make 
wiU  then  be  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  5i.  6d.  each.  Damask 
Table  Cloths,  3  yards  long,  llj,  9d.  each  ;  Napkins  to  match,  8s.  dd.  per  dozen.  Table  Clotlis,  3^  yards  long,  1*3«.  9d. ;  4  yards 
long,  14j.  ;  5  yards  long,  15i.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2s.  4k\d. ;  2  yaids  long,  hs.  Gd. ;  2^  yards  long,  6s.  6d, 
each.  Wide  Linen  Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  Gd.,  and  3s. ;  fine  and  useful,  3s.  Gd.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,’  and  every  description 
of  Linen.  Patterns  sent  on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 


MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COUIIT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 


FURNISH  YOUR  (*9  73  ^  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 


HOUSE 


NEAK  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Cataio^ue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


NXJD^  VERITAS.— OREY  HYIR 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse,, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 

Im  a  T\r\  Aniiol  V^V  .  in  of.  1  A//  1  vm/wiiula 


will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists.  Perfumers.  &c..  in  Cases  at  10s.  Gd.  Testimonials  and  Circular, 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  96  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  THE  CORN  FLOUR 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MANUFACTCUKD  FOB  TWENTY  YEARS  BY 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  BROYVN  AND  POLSON 


From  th«  “ MALL  GAZETTE;'  April  20th,  1872. 

“  T/IE  TRIBUNE  i*  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Joutmal'  is  in 
England." 


HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 

AND 

GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 


None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatures. 


MvuSwIaJIi 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
ic.  It  is  placed  on  boanl  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


LEA 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

&  PERRINS’  SA 


SAUCE, 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  idgnaturc. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  clas.ses,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  Euroixsan  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
l»ermanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance*  of  their  coming  to  England. 


“LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


Sold  Wholesali  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSB  BLACE- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


23  IRONMONGER  L.VNE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 


From  the  “  NA  TURD  A  T  REVIEW,"  November  0th,  1872. 


COEN  FLOUR 


“  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour,  and  take  no  other.  It  is  the  best. 


Ixitters  respecting  Adverti'cments  or  Subecriptiona  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Oondi- 

•  ments.— E.  Lazenby  Si  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

fpiIIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
-L  very  CREAM  of  IRD^H  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure. 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  DepOt— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  os  entirely  nnadalterated.— 02  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  bean  the  label  used  so  many  yean, 
signed  “  Elisabeth  LaUnby;' 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.” 

3  voLs. 

“  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fa.scinating  storj'  to  read  this  work. 
The  same  graphic  power,  healthy  sentiment,  deep  pathos,  and  racy  humour 
which  characterised  ‘  St.  Olave’s  ’  are  everyw’here  displayed  in  ‘  Eglantine.’  ” — 
Court  JouvTutl. 

JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Spbnder,  Author  of  “  Parted  Lives,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  We  know  no  work  more  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
characters  are  artistically  drawn.  The  plot  is  intensely  interesting  and 
original.” — Court  Journal. 

BRENDA  YORKE.  By  M.\ry  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pretty  story,  told  with  much  sweetness  and  pathos.” — Standard. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Mortimer 

COUJNS.  3  vols. 

“  In  his  present  novel  Mr.  Collins  wTites  in  his  best  manner.  Tlie  heroine  is 
particularly  bewitching.” — Spectator. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  “  Kitty,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“A  very  charming  story  ;  graceful  and  finely  executed.” — Graphic. 

A  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  the  Autlior  of 

“Caste,”  Ac.  iXeit  week. 

HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HEADY— ONE  SHILLING. 

The  “  TIMES  ”  and  MR.  POTTER 

ox 

CANADIAN  RAILWAYS. 

A  CRITICISM  ON  CRITICS. 

By  EDWARD  JENKINS,  M.P.,  Agent-General  for  Canada. 


Loxdox  :  POTTLE  A  SON,  14  and  1.5  Royal  Exchaxge. 
Mo.ntiikal:  B.  DAWSON  A  SONS. 


ItTEW  TROWELS. 


SC.\RSCLIFF  ROCKS.  By  E.  S.  Maine,  Author 

of  “  Among  Strangers,”  “  Annie,  an  E.\cellent  Person.”  3  vols. 

[  This  day, 

MISS  THACKERAY’S  NEW  STORY. 

MISS  AXGP^L.  By  Miss  Thacker.ay,  Author  of 

“  Old  Kensington,”  “  The  Village  on  the  Cliff,”  Ac.  Ac.  With  6  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  H.  Aluxoham.  1  vol.  10«.  Gd.  [/a  a  few  days. 

MRS.  HENRY  FAWCETT'S  NOVEL. 

JANET  DONCASTER.  By  Mrs.  Henky  Fawcett. 

Crown  8vo.,  Is.  Gd. 

“  Cleverness  and  brilliant  wit ;  great  skill  in  story  telling  ;  sharp  and  humoron.s 
insight  into  character ;  written  with  unflagging  vivacity  and  point.” — 
Examiner. 

CHRONICLES  of  DUSTYPORE  :  a  Tale  of  Modem 

Anglo-Indian  Society.  By  the  Author  of  “  Wheat  and  Tares,”  “  Late 
Laurels.”  2  vol.s. 

The  STORY  of  a  SOUL.  By  Mr.s.  Augustus  Craven, 

Author  of  “  Fleurange.”  2  vols.  [Just  published. 

JEAN :  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Newman,  Author  of 

“  Too  Late.”  2  vols.  [Just  ready. 

The  BOUDOIR  CABAL.  By  the  Author  of  «  Young 

Brown,”  “  The  Member  for  Paris,”  Ac.  3  vols.  [In  a  few  days. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  1.5  Waterloo  Place. 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.,  jirice  (Ji. 

T  II  f:  gi  r  e  a  T  G  a  M  E  : 

A  PLEA  FOR  A  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  POLICY. 

By  a  BRITISH  SUBJECT. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  A  CO.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  K.C. 


Illustratetl,  8vo.,  cloth,  10j».  Gd. 

F0XE*S  book  of  MARTYRS.  With  Notes,  Comments, 

Ac.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  MiLNEU,  M,A.  A  New  E<lition,  with  an  Essay  on 
Popery,  and  Additions  by  the  Rev.  Ingram  Courlv,  M.A. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Chenpside. 


~  Just  issuetl,  8to.,  pp.  672,  cloth,  price  ~s.  Gd. 

lAIARY  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  EPPS,  M.D.,  Embracing 

-I  J  Autobiographical  Records,  Notes  on  Passing  Events,  Hom.}uopathy, 
General  Mt*dicine,  Politic.«»  and  Religion,  Ac. 

“  It  will  be  seen  from  this  short  sketch,  which,  however,  gives  no  indication  of 
the  curious  anecdotal  nature  of  the  entries  in  his  note-lxxiks,  that  the  field  over 
which  Epps’s  energies  extended  was  wide  and  varied,  and  the  greater  |)ortion  of 
l^e  book  has  the  freshness  and  unpremeditated  character  of  private  letters.” — 
Soncon/ormist. 

“  It  is  always  desirable  a  man  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  biographer.” — 
Echo. 

“His  widow'  has  now’  edited  his  Diary,  which  shows  he  was  ever  a  keen 
observer  of  all  that  wjis  pas.siiig  in  the  world  around  him,  and,  moreover,  a 
thoughtful  and  diligent  investigator  of  Scripture.” — Rot  k. 

“  There  are  many  to  whom  these  memorials  of  the  doctor  will  bo  very  interest¬ 
ing.” — Literary  World. 

To  the  public  at  large  Dr.  Epp.s  is  known  as  a  homneopathic  i)ractitioner,  hut 
a  large  circle  cherish  his  memory  for  other  than  professional  rea.S(>ns.  As  an 
active  and  liberal  politician  Dr.  Epps  did  good  service  in  his  day.”— Ai/fy  tieics. 

“  His  RTious  attention  was  first  dirccteil  to  homeopathy  in  1838.” — Uomvco- 
pathic  World. 

He  was.  through  so  doing,  brought  in  contact  with  man}'  persons  who  made 
themselves  prominent  as  men  of  ‘  aclvanced  ’  views  on  topics  of  both  social  and 
scientific  interest.  Anecdotes  of  such  men  are  scattered  through  this  Diary.” — 
Ilonujeopathic  Review. 

London  ;  KENT  A  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicatctl  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 

Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

3ji.  Gd.  A  Cheaixjr  Edition,  1«.  Morning  Post. — “  Sj)iritod,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Ikiily  AVir.<.  — “  Very  spiritcfl.”  Pall  Mall  Gazette  — 
“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  Right  well  done.”  Morning 

Advertiser. — ”  Sure  of  a  wide  pcpularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic.—"  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  hiis  tiikeu  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibuin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 
LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 


Just  Publishetl,  in  One  Volume,  Rui)er-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,0C'2.  Price,  I'Ji.  to  Mcm- 
l)ers  ;  It;^.  to  Non-Meiulx.*rs. 

CATAT.OGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Law's  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  index  of  Subjects. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  ,7.^.Y  are  always  pnmded  w'ith  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
reatly  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  fix'c  of  exinjiise  to  purchasei's,  wlien 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpocU'd  mourning  reejuire  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  la.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  uiarke<l  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  os  if  purchasetl  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Retisonahle  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  sinull  families.  ; 

J"  .A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243  .  245  ,  247.  2451,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY'  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  investments,  paying  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  Price  Gd.  jwr  c<)i)y,  or  5.».  annually. 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OP 

PERMANENT  PIIOTOGR.VPIIIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IS  THE 

Autotype  printing  process,  adopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Lending 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO., 
AutotyiHJ  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Rathhonc  Place,  W. 

oeolooist, 

14!)  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERAI.OGY  and  GEO- 

'  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elenientarj'  collections  at  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  l’hillii)s. 


and  others,  on  the  foil » wing  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Tliree  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  hu-ger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 


300  SjK!cimens,  larger,  in  f!ahinet,  W’ith  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  SO 
to 5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
elect. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

jr  TJ  ID  S  O^JST’S  X)  -Y-  E  S. 

18  COLOURS,  Gd.  ILVCH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS. 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Pull  instructions  supplied. 


1  ^ENXETT'S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

1>ENNETT’S  GOLD  rRESJ^XTATIOX  W’ATCHES, 

-I  '  20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

J-  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
effer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  i)rusentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

lOHN  BENNim’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

f- *  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  bv  SPOTTISWCODE  A  CO.,  at  No.  5  New  -street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  Ixmdon  ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satubday,  June  5,  1875. 


